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SAMUEL SLOAN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA, AND WESTERN R. R. 


DS Heed person on looking at this por- 

trait must be struck with the remark- 
able character of its outlines; every feature 
looks as if it were chiseled on the principle 
of accuracy, precision, and delicacy. The 
temperament, using that word to express the 





general quality of the organization, is very 
fine. There is a happy combination of the 
mental, which gives a strong bias toward 
thought and sentiment; there is enough of 
the motive or muscular to give positiveness, 
elasticity, endurance, earnestness of effort ; 
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and a fair degree of the vital or nutritive 
temperament. It is said that when the In- 
dians first met the white missionaries, they 
made merry over the looks of the white faces 
because their eyes were set in the middle of 
their heads, that is to say, half way between 
‘the chin and the top of the head, while in 
the Indians, the forehead being low and re- 
treating, and the hair growing down close 
to the brow, their eyes, like an attic window, 
are just under the roof of their heads. The 
Indians might entertain the same notion in 
regard to this head. And, while the face is 
large enough to indicate manliness and pow- 
er, the head, from the eye and the opening 
of the ear upward, is very much elevated. 

Intensity, is a word which expresses as 
much respecting this organization and char- 
acter as any word in the English language. 
Persistency is another word expressive of 
his traits. Criticism is another, or power of 
discrimination, He is remarkable for his 
quickness of observation, his accuracy of 
judgment, his precision of thought, and for 
a self-poised decisiveness with which he 
reaches conclusions, 

The upper part of the head being amply 
developed, showing large Comparison in the 
center, and large Causality sideward, lays the 
foundation for breadth of thought, clearness 
of reasoning ‘power, and ability to analyze, 
compare, and organize facts and affairs, and 
to do these with certainty ; and here lies the 
great power of the man, the power to know 
and to decide. His Constructiveness, shown 
by the fullness of the temples, makes him ex- 
cellent in his judgment of mechanical mat- 
ters. He has also good financial talent. 

The elevation of the head indicates stead- 
fastness, firmness, dignity, determination, 
integrity, respect, kindness, power of co- 
operation and adaptation, and Spirituality ; 
these high elements center him in himself, 
r ad enable him to absorb, as it were, the fun- 
damental principles of intelligence, integrity, 





and moral sentiment; and when he is satis- 
fied that he isin the right, he proceeds with 
a decisive earnustness, as if he were dealing 
with the multiplication table, or any other 
embodiment of aemonstration. 

His Cautiousness is rather large, and he ix 
always on the alert for danger, and generally 
provides for it. His Combativeness is large 
enough to make him spirited ; whoever tres- 
passes on his legitimate rights, or undertakes 
to be overbearing, will find an active oppo- 
nent, but one that will make but little noise. 
going forward in his chosen way with delib- 
erate and well-considered energy, and rarely 
finding himself in a position from which he 
is obliged to retreat. He would have made 
a very able lawyer, his power showing itself 
in the clearness of his plans, in the accuracy 
of his judgment, and in the quiet persistency 
with which he would have gone forward in 
carrying out his purposes. 

He has strong social feeling and very strong 
sympathy; people who are poor and weak, 
and especially children and women who are 
in want, will always awaken his kindly re- 
gard, and he would take pleasure in putting 
such people in a way to help themselves, and 
to secure their personal independence. In 
this organization, system, harmony of action, 
clearness of conception, and wisdom of plan 
and purpose, with directnes8, energy, and 
perseverance in execution, are evidently the 
leading characteristics, 


One of the representative railroad men in 
the United States is Mr. Samuel Sloane, presi- 
dent of a great corporation known as the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road Company. He was born on Christmas 
Day, 1817, at Lisburn, within seven miles of 
Belfast, Ireland. His parents, like many of 
the people residing in the North of Ireland, 
were Scotch Presbyterians, of industrious and 
frugal habits, and intelligent, though laying 
no claim to superior culture. He was about 
two years old when they emigrated to Amer- 
ica, and settled in the city of New York, 
The father obtained employment with Wil- 
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‘iam Cowley, a prominent merchant, by whom 
he was highly esteemed for his fidelity. At 
an early age Samuel became a pupil in the 
first public school of New York; he after- 
ward attended the grammar school of Colum- 
bia College, and continued his studies until 
his father’s death, in 1880. His mother being 
left by this sudden beseavement with very 
little means to sustain herself and five chil- 
dren, the youth was compelled to relinquish 
his aims as a student, and seek some employ- 
ment which would contributé toward the 
support of the family. He secured a clerk- 
ship in an old-established commercial house, 
and remained with it until 1845 in the ca- 
pacity of clerk, when, his capabilities hav- 
ing been thoroughly tested, he was deemed 
worthy of the partnership relation, the new 
firm being known as George McBride, Jr., & 
Co. Twelve years afterward this firm was 
dissolved, and Mr. Sloane, having in 1855 
been elected President of the Hudson River 
Railroad Company, retired from the business, 
and gave his whole attention to the interests 
of the railway. ° 

In the fall of 1857 he was nominated for 
State Senator by the Democratic Party, and 
was elected by a handsome majority, his 
reputation securing not only the votes of his 
constituency, but also receiving largely the 
support of Republicans. He was the first 
President of the Long Island College Hos- 
pital, and for many years his efforts in its 
behalf contributed greatly to its successful 
career. Mr. Sloane remained in the presi- 
dency of the Hudson River Railroad until 
1867, when he retired from it. His experi- 





ence, however, in railroad matters was deemed 
too valuable to remain without occupation, 
and a year after his retirement he was elected 
on a commission of the trunk railroad, con- 
sisting of the New York and Erie, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, New York Central, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad companies, in which 
capacity he acted for two years, adjusting 
complications arising out of the competition 
in the passenger and freight traffic of the 
railroads mentioned. 

He had been a director in connection with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Railroad Company ever since 1864, and in 
February, 1869, he was elected president of 
that extensive organization. Since_his as- 
sumption of the management many import- 
ant features have been developed, especially 
those with reference to the New York ter- 
minus, and the New York and Western con- 
nections. ; 

Mr. Sloane is the personification of a busi- 
ness man, distinguished by sound sense and 
practical wisdom in all that relates to the 
every-day concerns of life. He is a fluent 
writer, expressing his meaning in clear and 
terse language. He has ever taken an inter- 
est in philanthropic and religious matters, 
exhibiting in these, as well as in his business 
relations, the same intelligence and executive 
skill. In his general deportment he is quiet 
and unostentatious. He is tall and slender, 
with hair formerly dark, now tinged with 
gray, and dark eyes, and a face somewhat 
flushed, indicating, like the pose of the fea- 
tures in our engraving, a studious and re- 
flective habit of mind. 


—_+0e—_—_ 


PHRENOLOGY AMONG THE SCIENCES. 


bee eye may see and the ear may hear, 
but an inspired writer tells us they are 
never satisfied with seeing and hearing. A 
well-known author, E. L. Youmans, says, “ As 
mind is accompanied by cerebral transforma- 
tion, it must have a necessary limit in the 
quantity of cerebral transformation.” 
Therefore, we are to understand that, al- 
though mind is limited in capacity, nature 
is unlimited in force, duration, and exten- 
sion. Hence, so long as the eye is open, and 





possessed of its function, there will be new 
objects of vision; and just so long as the ear 
continues to hear, there will continue to vi- 
brate therein new sounds and new harmonies. 

Where is the end to painting, engraving, 
and photography? Not many years ago the ~ 
very few masterpieces that did exist could 
have easily been enumerated, and he was an- 
ignorant connoisseur who could not, at least, 
remember the prototypes. But who would 
now undertake so hopeless a task as that of 
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counting all the pictures in this “ boundless 
universe of ours?” 

In the days of Grecian and Roman botani- 
cal science, fourteen hundred names of plants 
comprehended all that was then known of 
the vegetable kingdom. Even down to A. D. 
1700, man’s earthly scientific ambition could 
have been satiated by an acquirement of the 
names and properties of about eight thou- 
sand plants. Now, who possesses the ca- 
pacious brain that would attempt to know 
everything concerning the one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand designated species of 
plents, besides exploring the yet unknown 
fieid of botany ? 

Turn in whatever direction we may, sci- 
ence is unlimited. Geology, in all its ramifi- 
cations, can gratify the most craving intel- 
lectual appetite for scientific knowledge. 
Does the earth fail, however, in its trinitarian 
character of earth, air, and ocean to afford 
scope enough for the research of finite mind ? 
Astronomy possesses the boundless realms of 
space, and the never-ending cycles of eternal 
duration, in which to work out its sublime 
problems. If these sciences, too, are only in 
their infancy, what may we not expect of 
them at maturity ? 

Man, in his presumptive ignorance of the 
vast oceans before him, as well as of their 
measureless depths, may launch his feeble 
bark for profit or pleasure, and, so long as he 
“keeps near shore,” it is well; but let him 
drift out beyond sight of continents, he is 
lost, irrecovcrably lost. Algebra may tell us 
how to ascertain some unknown quantities by 
the known; we may measure the distances 
of very many of the fixed stars; we may 
measure the known, aye, the unknown, to the 
utmost limit of “cerebral transformation ;” 
but who can fathom the infinite? Even the 
distances of stars without a parallax are left 
to conjecture; they are not measureable; 
they may be problems of faith, but they are 
not problems of reason. 

Besides the acquirement of a knowledge 
of the general principles of universal knowl- 
edge, and of the active duties of life, within 
the very short span of three-score and ten 
years little more can be done than to im- 
prove a single branch of science, art, or liter- 
ature. : 

Then, if “ whatever concerns man concerns 





me,” it certainly is to man’s best interest to 
cultivate those branches of education which 
are of immediate importance to mankind. 
Phrenology, of the sciences, affords the most ~ 
material aid for this. ' 

If man desires to fathom his own unreason- 
ing prejudices, moral and mental weaknesses, 
with a view to their ultimate correction, be- 
hold, Phrenology is at Hand to help. Does 
any one desire to know the talents and ca- 
pacities that lie buried within his own me- 
ningeal napkin*—otherwise, the sphere of ac- 
tion accorded to him in the plane of human 
intellection? Let him consult the same mon- 
itor. Moreover, its utility is demonstrable 
to the recipient of the highest palatial hon- 
ors and emoluments down to him who is of 
the estate of the humblest cottager. 

If a man should be so unfortunate as to 
become criminal in the use of his mental ca- 
pacities and energies, Phrenology is with 
him to stay his hopes, to nerve his energies, 
to quicken his aspirations—aye, to redeem 
him, by the assistance of Divine Grace, from 
the thralldom of wicked habits or intentions. 

Does any one desire to cultivate those fac- 
ulties which ally the creature to the Creator 
and to his angelic attendants {those facul- 
tics that make of earth a heaven, that refine, 
exalt, ennoble his knowledge and his affec- 
tions; that enable him to soar aloft in search 
of unknown worlds, and give to them a “lo- 
cal habitation and a name;” which unfold 
to his inspection the depravity of mankind, 
likewise enable him to devise means whereby 
to ameliorate the condition of the wretched, 
and to advance the interests of mankind in 
general ? 

As we become better acquainted with the 
fallen and ignorant natures of those around 
us, we will be led gradually to a perception, 
through the teachings of our theme of inspir- 
ation, of the otherwise hidden sources of all 
error. This will enable us, not only to “ for- 
give those who trespass against us,” but to 
say, “Father, forgive them, — know not 
what they do.” 

Friendly reader, come and let us reason. 
Listen for awhile, not to the wild and vision- 
ary theories of others, but to experience. Go 
out into the world, add to your observation 


* The membrane which surrounds the braiv.—Ep. 
JOURNAL. 
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and experience reason, to your reason faith, 
to your faith action, and give to the world 
what it so much needs, positive science based 
on positive truth and induction. By this means 
science shall be advanced, your own soul 
shall be enlarged—yea, emboldened in the 
furtherance of right and duty; and you will 
have the reward of an approving conscience 
for having advanced the cause of righteous- 
ness and a common humanity. 

Nevertheless, “ be not deceived.” Is bot- 
any an extensive science? Are geology, 
chemistry, mathematics, and astronomy so 
boundless as to render it almost nugatory to 
attempt their application in detail? Much 
more extended is the science of mind. To 
comprehend it in its minutie, in its individ- 





ual application to every member of the or- 
ganic genera, would, indeed, impose an her- 
culean task on that presumptuous student 
who should ever desire to understand every 
idea pertaining to his own species, much less 
all that relates to the entire animal kingdom. 
Do the microscope and the telescope reveal 
illimitable truths and beauties in nature ? 
Does the one bring distant worlds nearer? 
Does the other expand atomic particles into 
immensity? So, too, does Phrenology ex- 
pand a mental faculty in its varied relations 
till it is lost in infinity. It brings the useful, 
the beautiful, the powerful, the forces of 
earth and heaven, and casts its hard-earned, 
but well-deserved, trophies at the feet of a 
redeemed humanity. 8. F. LANDRY, M.D. 


—+96—— 


ODD DREAMS. 


\HERE is something in dredms beyond 
analysis or comprehension ; whence they 
come, by what suggested, is often beyond any 
power of conjecture. Throughout my life I 
have been subject to peculiar dreams. In 
childhood my dislike to snakes was very 
strong, and each harmless, gliding creature 
that slipped across my path met death; no 
fear had I of the largest, most spiteful- 
tongued ever seen, or, indeed, of anything 
else; but in dreams snakes tortured me, 
twined around me, nested in my hair, glided 
across my face and lips, hissed in my ears, 
until sleep was dreadful because of them. 
One day playing in the orchard where a man 
was working, a snake was spied. 

“ Quick, quick!” I cried, “it’s coming 
toward you; kill it, quick.” 

He made no motion to do so, and the snake 
escaped. “I never kill these creatures,” he 
said; “they do no harm, they will not bite; 
and it looks cruel to see a little girl pursue 
and kill anything that has not, and can not, 
hurt her.” 

I felt rebuked, never again killed a snake, 
and gradually my snake-dreams faded away 
and were not. 

Why, in my dream, did I dread that which 
awake I never feared? 

Another childish dream was of falling 
down stairs; the fall seemed interminable, 
and agony filled me as I fell and fell through 





space, until at last I would land as though I 
had melted upon cotton. After suffering this 
numberless times, the thought entered my 
mind, “ Well, after all, it never hurts me 
when I reach the bottom.” Again and again 
the dream and thought recurred, then van- 
ished forever. 

During maturer years many memorable 
dreams have come to me; they are of beauti- 
ful landscapes, wonderful fruits trained upon 
espaliers, magnificent shipping in glorious 
bays, with the sunset lighting up the sails; 
wild, weird songs and grand bursts of choral 
music; flowers more wondrously beautiful 
than waking eye ever beheld; and children 
angelic in loveliness, Amid these one dream 
returned every few weeks; in fancy I wan- 
dered through glens and beside streams wild 
and strange, gathering geological specimens 
of every bright hue, each more interesting 
and pecular than any before; and asI gath- 
ered I threw away, gathered again others, and 
again threw them away, until, while wrapped 
in a perfect ecstacy of delight—swoop, my 
gems faded into “thin air.” 

This pleasant fancy at length seemed to 
pass into another not so agreeable, wherein I 
wandered and lost myself either among the 
halls and corridors of some vast and solitary 
building, or amid the streets of a city. I 
seemed to feel no fear in the buildings, but 
in the dark, winding alleys and filthy lanes 
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where I found myself, the agony of terror 
was something beyond words to describe. 
This dream so haunted me that I was made 
wretched by it. One night, when my terror 
had become extreme, I said to myself, “I 
have been lost so many times in this way, I 
will be more careful. I go right until I come 
to the market-place; when I find I am going 
wrong, I will go back there and try again.” 
After unusual suffering I awoke, utterly un- 
able to turn my head upon my pillow. 

When the dream returned, and I began to 
wander, the thought of going back to the 
market returned; I went back, went wrong 
again, and again went back, then waked. 
Two or three times I dreamed the same, al- 
ways returning to the market to find myself, 
and then my vision took itself away. Some 
months have passed without its recurrence ; 
instead, the “specimen dream” returned, 
with a variation. Now I find only fossil spe- 
cimens, principally coral. 

But last night, or rather this morning, for 
daylight was smiling into my eyes when I 
wakened, the “ giant of battles” in the way 
of dreams overtook me. I had retired unu- 


sually fatigued, fell asleep perhaps at half- 
past ten; was oblivious until my sister seem- 
ingly entered the room where I thought my- 
self sitting, and said, “There’s a letter for 


you in the other room.” I passed out, and 
found upon my writing-desk, at which I sit 
every day, two opened letters, one that I had 
just written to an acquaintance, and another 
from her. I said to myself, “ This is remark- 
able, no one ever opens my letters;” then I 
took my friend’s letter and found that it had 
been illustrated with drawings ; but they had 
all been re-drawn in caricature, so that the 
originals were completely effaced and de- 
stroyed. Looking around for the offender, 
I saw a family relative, holding in his hand 
an animal’s head, the face of which was 
white, with a black line of hair around that 
made it look at a little distance like a human 
face. Isaid, “ What have you there?” and 
the reply was, “ A young bullock’s head;” 
and he hastily threw it into a box, pulling 
down into shape the loose -hide of the crea- 
ture, to which the head was attached. In- 
stantly it changed into a human skeleton, 
and struck out its bony arm at him; impa- 
tiently he gave the object another thrust, 





when it became clothed with flesh and 
dressed in an attire similar to the old Jewish 
costume. Sitting up, or rather reclining in 
the box, which had become a couch, the 
strange old man began talking very rapidly. 
I had retired to the opposite side of the 
room in a sort of terror at the apparition or 
spirit, as I deemed it; but noticing that his 
words seemed greatly to excite his hearer, I 
drew near to listen to bis recital. He was 
saying, as I approached, “ Your wife has been 
seeking a separation from you, not because 
of your drinking and abuse, but because 
of her loving another, whom she hopes to 
marry.” 

At these words I became hotly incensed ; 
I. defended my friend and the purity of her 
motives, while denouncing the old man in 
the strongest terms as a sorcerer, a liar, a pos- 
sible devil, He rose with some dignity, say- 
ing that he would leave the house. No one 
opposed his going, and, opening the door to 
the kitchen, he asked a maid there to assist 
him to the next neighbor’s, as he was very 
feeble. Turning to go he said— 

“You will remember me.” 

“What name shall I know you by?” I 
asked, curtly. ‘ 

“ John Maria,” he courteously responded. 

“ A Spaniard, then,” were my words. 

“Yes; remember me;” and with this re- 
ply he walked feebly away. 

Saying to myself: “I will see if you do not 
melt into the earth,” I stepped quickly out 
the front door. Near, at the side of the 
house, ran a long grape-arbor, covered thick 
with green {jleaves; this would shield me 
from view while I walked through to the 
rear of the house, where the stranger had 
passed out. Upon entering the arbor a 
strange, misty twilight fell at once, and the 
ground was covered deep with snow. “I 
will not be baffled,” I said, pushing and 
floundering through two feet of the “ white 
water.” At last, reaching the end of the 
arbor, it was again daylight and summer. I 
climbed the fence and looked aross the field. 
Not a creature was in sight, the neighboring 
house looked silent, deserted, and the land- 
scape stretched away and away into space 
beyond. Returning, I passed easily through 
the arbor, the snow being gone, and re-entered 
the house. The maid who had led away the 
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man was there washing dishes, while relat- 
ing to two negro girls the visit of the won- 
derful spirit, I began at once to harangue 
vehemently against the sorcerer, relating sto- 
ries of India jugglers, to show that this was 
no stranger than their exploits, I remember 
only the subject of my talk, nothing of de- 
tails. One black girl kept moving up to 
me, grinning in a very disagreeable way, I 
continually stepping back, she crowded clos- 





er and closer, until, in some movement to 
avoid her, I woke, 

Now, whence this dream? I have never 
taken any sort of opiates, have not even tast- 
ed spirits in years, had eaten nothing since 
four o’clock the previous day, had read noth- 
ing to suggest any such thoughts, my read- 
ing the previous day having been reviews of 
Edgar A. Poe’s writing, served dry. Whence, 
then, and why the dream? AMELIE V. PETIT. 


—_—_76¢——— 


COMPENSATION. 


Wuart I have sowed that I shall reap; 
From ground where seed of tears is cast 
I can not gather wheat at last. 
In vain to plead, in vain to weep, 
With pity God may mark my sheaves, 
But Law Omnipotent doth reign, 
And can not change my withered leaves 
To golden grain. 


Whether I would I must believe 
That my entreaties nothing gain; 
But what I toil for I obtain, 

And what I give that I receive; 





Full measure pressed to running o’er 
Unto my soul shall be returned ; 
And, rich or poor, my future store 
As I have earned. 


Vain to stand idle, crying, ‘‘ Lord!" 

The exalted good for which I yearn 

He gives me gracious leave to earn. 
After the labor the reward. 

Why chide Him for unanswered prayers ? 
The blame is mine and never His; 

In fruit which righteous action bears 

His answer is ! AL, M. 


——_+0e——_ 


TWO CLERGYMEN—FATHER AND SON. 


OLIVER SWAINE TAYLOR, M.D.; 


HE following sketches, phrenological 

and biographical, are of two clergymen, 
father and son, whose eminence and worth 
make them deserving of much more than 
passing mention in these pages. Indeed, the 
notes on their respective life-careers will be 
found very interesting. The venerable father 


is a Presbyterian; the mature and able son _ 


is in the Methodist denomination—perhaps 
the reader can distinguish this difference in 
the organizations and features of the two 
gentlemen, as shown in their portraits. Both 
studied and practiced medicine before enter- 
ing upon the more devoted calling of the 
minister of religion. 


‘ 


OLIVER SWAINE TAYLOR, M.D.* 
This gentleman has a most remarkable or- 
ganization; the quality is very fine, besides 
being compact and strong. It is not the 





* Described from photograph, and a cast of the head in 
plaster. 





CHARLES TAYLOR, M.D., D.D. 


fineness that is exhibited in mere softness, 
Steel may be fine, and yet be very dense and 
solid. This solidity, combined with fineness, 
belongs to persons who are enduring, elastic, 
efficient, clear in thought and accurate in 
motion, capable of accomplishing a great 
deal of work easily, and of holding on to 
life and retaining the faculties with clearness 
and vigor to old age. As our subject is 
ninety-one years of age, it will be seen that 
his form of body and features have retained 
their shapeliness and expression remarkably 
well. We have a cast of the head, and as the 
hair was very thin and laid down closely, we 
get the exact size and form of the head. By 
close and accurate measurement it is 23} 
inches in circumference, measured around 
just above the brow. This is a very large 
head, and with such fine quality the subject 
ought to be noted not only for clearness and 
vigor of thought, for refinement and elevation 
of sentiment, but, also, for great energy of 
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character and strong moral feeling. Observe 
the length of the head from the opening of 
the ear forward to the brow, and then the 
capacious expansion of the upper part of the 
forehead. Length of the head from the ear 
forward is an indication of intellectual scope 
and vigor, and the width and height of the 
forehead show comprehensiveness of thought, 
and the tendency to be logical and thorough 





force, but here these several elements seem 
to be amply developed and harmoniously co- 
ordinated ; hence he was armed on all sides 
with all the forces that dignify and adorn 
human nature. The cast of the head shows 
great fullness in the back-head, indicating 
uncommon love of friends, and the power to 
win the affections of people, especially of 
children, He always made his mark on the 














CHARLES TAYLOR, 


in all investigations. In this broad, long, and 
high top-head are indicated pre-eminent 
moral sentiments, and this, joined with his 
capacious intellect, lays the foundation for an 
influence that is rarely exerted by any individ- 
ual in an equal degree of strength. One may 
be great in intellect, another in morals, an- 
other in executive power, another in social 





M.D., D. D. 


young, and taught them to look up to him as 
a friend with filial and fraternal affection. 

He is a man of great Cautiousness, always 
taking into account all the difficulties and 
dangers, but executing that which belongs to 
his position with courage, fortitude, and 
strength. 

His Self-Esteem is amply developed, show- 
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ing self-reliance, power of holding himself 
in an attitude of dignity and influence, cap- 
able of governing and controlling the minds 
of others, and with his large Firmness, taking 
a strong and positive attitude in everything 
which interests him and demands his support. 

His Conscientiousness is well developed, 
indicating justice as a supreme law of his 
mind. The middle and front part of the 





spirit of aspiration, a desire to rise and be 
something worthy of respect. 

The cast of the head indicates more De- 
structiveness and Combativeness than the 
portrait would seem to indicate, The head 
is wide between the ears, measuring over six 
and a half inches by the calipers, and eight 
and a quarter inches from front to rear. 
This, however, is not too wide for the other 
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OLIVER SWAINE TAYLOR, M.D. 


top-head, where Venerafion and Benevo- 
lence are located, is large, showing strength 
of the,devotional feeling, and strong sympa- 
thies with those who areinneed. The broad 
and high region of the crown not only indi- 
cates dignity and power of governing others, 
but the tendency to exert an exalting influ- 


ence upon the young, awakening in them a | 





developments of the head, though strong 
enough to give executiveness and even se- 
verity when circumstances demand. He 
would have made a very fine magistrate; he 
would have tempered justice with mercy, 
and, with his comprehensive moral and intel- 
lectual powers, would have found out the facts 
of each case, and what justice really was in 
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relation to it, and then he would have ap- 
plied the law with fearlessness and a con- 
scientious regard to all concerned. Such an 
organization would adorn any profession, 
especially that of the ministry, or the law, es- 
pecially the bench in the latter profession. 
He would be able as a statesman, and com- 
prehensive and exact as a teacher. His fore- 
head now is less retreating than it probably 
was forty years ago, the upper part having 
increased in size with his years. A man or- 
ganized with such a constitution as his, would 
be likely to have an increase of brain until 
after the fiftieth year. It will be noticed 
that the upper part of the forehead is broad 
and square, showing large Mirthfulness, a 
keen sense of the witty. He has, also, rather 
large Ideality; the temple is expanded as we 
go backward toward the hair, and with his 
large Language, indicated by that fullness 
under the eye, he would be likely to write 
eloquent prose or poetry. There is a tenden- 
cy to polish and adorn whatever he does and 
says. There are few men of seventy-five years 
of age whose features are more regular, and 
which appear less scarred by time. His cor- 
rect habits, his mental activity, and his ex- 
cellent constitution have combined to make 
his old age fresh, green, and fruitful of 
thought, sentiment, and enjoyment. It may 
not be inappropriate to state that these infer- 
ences are drawn entirely from the organiza- 
tion, as indicated by portrait and cast, the 
examiner only knowing that the gentleman 
is ninety-one years of age, and that he bears 
the title of Doctor of Medicine, that he has 
been a teacher, and is a minister of the Gos- 
pel. 

Dr. OLIVER SWAINE TAYLOR was born in 
New Ipswich, N. H., on December 17, 1784, 
He was the eighth of nine children. The 
ages of the four longest-lived average ninety- 
three years. His first ancestor in Lynn, Mass., 
was William Taylor; his son Abram, and his 
son Abram second, lived in Concord. Samuel, 
the fourth generation from William, lived at 
Dunstable, Thaddeus, Oliver’s father, was 
an early settler of New Ipswich. His early 
life was divided between farm-work and 
attending the district school. His thirst for 
knowledge was intense, and he employed all 
his leisure moments in reading and study. 
He mastered the elements of Latin grammer 





in five days, and during the year read the 
Latin Lessons, all the bucolics of Virgil, part 
of the Georgics, nine books of the Ajneid, 
four Orations of Cicero, and the Greek Testa- 
ment to Acts. He entered Dartmouth College 
in 1805. Among his classmates were Prof. 
James Hadley, M.D. (father of the dis- 
tinguished professors), Dr. Putnam, and Hon. 
Levi Woodbury. After graduating, in 1809, 
he taught in the academy in his native town, 
having among his pupils Jonas Chickering 
of piano fame, Rev. Dr.John Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, and 
Amos Kendall, Postmaster-General of the 
United States. 

He studied medicine, graduating at Dart- 
mouth in 1813, and practiced several years 
in Dover, N. H., and Belchertown, Mass, At 
the latter place he married Miss Catharine 
Gould Parsons, a distant relative of Jonathan 
Edwards and Timothy Dwight. In 1817 
they removed to Boston, where he was as- 
sociated for five years with Jeremiah Evarts 
as assistant treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M,, 
and assistant editor of the Panoplist (now 
the Missionary Herald). He was the physi- 
cian in attendance at the birth of the now 
distinguished William M. Evarts. 

At the solicitation of his early friend, 
Dr. Samuel Spring, he was under appoint- 
ment as missionary physician to Ceylon from 
1812 to 1815, together with Gordon Hall, 
Adoniram Judson, and Samuel Newell, but 
lack of funds did not allow the Board to 
send him. 

While in Boston he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr. Jedediah Morse, and was 
made superintendent of his Sunday-school, 
where his sons, Sidney E. Morse, founder of 
the New York Observer, Richard C. Morse, 
and Prof. 8. F. B, Morse, of telegraph fame, 
were teachers, At this time, also, he gave 
private instruction to the late Dr. John 
Todd, author of the “Student’s Manual,” 
etc., in his preparation for college. 

Finding that teaching was more congenial 
with his tastes than the practice of medicine, 
he has devoted his life to that employment 
for over forty years in Boston and Hadley, 
Mass., in Homer, Auburn, Prattsburg, and 
Henrietta, N. Y., in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and South Carolina. Among his pupils 
there have been two United States Senators, 
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four members of the House of Representatives, 
four Judges of State Supreme Courts, seven 
presidents of colleges, eleven professors, eight 
missionaries to foreign lands, about eighty 
ministers of the Gospel, besides many in these 
and other important positions, and thousands 
in the various walks of useful life of whom 
he has not been able to keep an exact rec- 
ord. * 

He has been for many years a minister in 
the Presbyterian Church, preaching in con- 
nection with teaching, but without compen- 
sation and without a designated pastoral 
charge. 

He has always been remarkably temperate, 
aot only in never using tobacco or ardent 
spirits, but in eating—believing that as many 
shorten their lives by excessive indulgence 
in food as in strong drink. Consequently, he 
has always made it a rule of his life to leave 
the table with as good an appetite as he had 
on coming to it. He takes but one cup of 
tea or coffee at any meal, and seldom drinks 
even water, scarcely ever feeling the sensation 
of thrist. He retires and rises early, sleeps 


well, and walks even now, when over ninety, 


from one to three or four miles daily. He 
has never been sick, according to his rec- 
ollection, so as to be confined to his bed. 
He has walked twenty miles in one day since 
he was eighty-four; reads without glasses, 
having never used them except occasionally 
for fine print. 

His memory, even of recent events and 
books, is wonderful, and having been all his 
life a diligent reader and student, he is al- 
most a walking encyclopedia. Unlike most 
aged people, he lives as much in the present 
as in the past, taking a lively interest in 
passing occurrences. His impaired hearing 
prevents him from taking part in conversa- 
tion as formerly, and from continuing in his 
much-loved employment of Bible-class teach- 
ing, as well as from attendance on public 
worship. 


CHARLES TAYLOR, M.D., D.D. 

This gentleman has inherited a most ex- 
cellent physical constitution, and the basis 
of the very best of. health. His vitality 
is abundant; he is able to endure severe 
labor of mind or muscle; is elastic, execu- 
tive, and strong. He has evidently inherited 





more from the-mother than from the father 
in build, features, and forehead, and this in 
heritance gives him excellent digestive pow- 
er, ability to recuperate and resupply the. 
waste which labor imposes. 

The tone and tenor of his intellect is intui- 
tive; he reaches after facts, gathers them 
rapidly, sees everything that is afloat, and 
his acquired knowledge seems to co-ordinate 
itself, taking its just position ; and when he 
is called upon for an opinion, it flashes upon 
him like lightning into a dark room, which 
instantly reveals everything there. His first 
judgment of men and things and subjects is 
generally his best, and if he goes into an 
elaborate method of reasoning upon these 
intuitive suggestions, they are proved to 
be sound; but if, unfortunately, he neglect 
to follow his first impressions. .e has occa- 
sion to regret it. Somctimes people think he 
is superficial becausc he snaps up a judgment 
so- quickly, and gives a decision without ap- 
parent thought. It is as if an artist, present- 
ed suddenly with a splendid picture, should, 
without a moment’s hesitation, say, “ Beauti- 
ful.” A horse fancier does not need to stand 
and exercise mathematical investigation rela- 
tive to a fine horse, he is struck with his 
beauty and harmony, and does not need to 
reason upon it. He has the power to take in 
all at a glance; so our subject reasons upon 
questions which come up into the current 
affairs of his own life; and this, we say, is 
feminine. 

Logic is very certain, but it is sometimes 
slow. Intuition, when it originates from a 
healthy and well developed brain, is just. as 
certain, and, generally, a great deal quicker. 
.. If this gentleman were a lawyer, he never 
would be taken at a disadvantage. He would 
shift position as a circus-rider can horses, an- 
ticipate anything which was intended as a 
surprise, and whatever he knows would come 
to his aid. 

If he were an extemporaneous speaker, and 
that would be his proper way to speak, any 
little incident in the audience would awaken 
a line of thought or give a suggestion. 

He is remarkably quick at repartee; he 
enjoys amusement, was always fond of sport 
and mirth, and sometimes, perhaps, carried 
it farther than sedate or impatient people 
thought wise or prudent. He can see the 
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force of and enjoy a caricature, even though 
it may be one which is aimed at him or his 
friends, or his side of the question. 

He enjoys music, is capable of modulating 
his voice and of remembering the voices of 
others for many years. His Language is ex- 
cellent; he talks easily, has only to consider 
his subject and the words come trooping to 
his use. He never thinks of grammar when 
speaking ; it takes care of itself, just as his 
language does; and his style of writing, 
speaking, explaining, is so pertinent, clear, 
and plain that any one of common intelli- 
gence gets the meaning. 

He organizes readily; he may not be con- 
sidered an orderly man in many things, but 
he knows where his things are as well as a 
shoemaker does when he throws his tools 
upon one anther, his hand finds each when 
he wants it without much groping. As 
a writer he would classify his subject in 
an orderly manner. As a speaker, .though 
his topic might seem to be involved in 
parenthetic statements, his memory would 
hold it, and bring it all out clear; and if the 
hearer had memory, too, there would be no 
trouble. He has generosity, kindness, sym- 
pathy, knowledge of character, and quick 
perception of disposition and talent. He has 
faith in things sacred and unseen, and the 
hope that expects ultimate good, but that 
which belongs to to-morrow and to next week 
is not naturally strong, consequently he takes 
good care to keep his affairs thoroughly un- 
der his eye, and trusts very little to others, 
but much to himself. 

He loves justice, and insists upon it in his 
intercourse with the world. He has Firmness 
enough to be steadfast, and people who try 
to govern him think him stubborn. 

He is ambitious to rank well, and would 
suffer if he was in any way under-valued or 
degraded. He cares less for what people say 
than many do, but anything that seriously 
aims at his standing, honor, and rank, will 
be met and mastered, or explained. He is 
proud, self-reliant, has power to stand erect 
and face others, and back up his claims to 
consideration, and to protect his rights and 
opinions. . 

His Cautiousness renders him watchful 
rather than timid. He appreciates property, 
and if he had been devoted to business would 





have shown talent in that direction. He is 
frank and out-spoken. More policy would 
sometimes be advantageous. 

His social nature makes him friendly. He 
wins especially upon the young; children 
like him, young people will always feel meas- 
urably at home in his presence; and though 
he may attain to great age, he will carry with 
him that youthful elasticity which will con- 
stitute a bond of union between him and 
young people. As a teacher he will seem to 
himself, and largely to the pupils, to be on a 
par with them in sympathy, in elastic life- 
power, in fraternal feeling. Young people 
forget that he is twenty years older than 
they are, and he sometimes forgets it himself. 
His regard for woman is strong, and inherit- 
ing so much as he doés from his mother, he 
has a natural sympathy with the mind of 
women, and is trusted and confided in by 
them. 

We find here a very strong social disposi- 
tion, the elements of companionship and af- 
fection ; force of character, a great deal 
of spirit, energy, enterprise, self-reliance, de- 
termination, and power of will. We find good 
moral developments, indicating a tendency 
to seek that which is true, just, and right; 
and, as we have said, he has the practical in- 
tellect that gathers knowledge, understands 
its value, knows how to apply it and make the 
most of it; and as a physician, as a lawyer, 
as a teacher, as a minister, as an editor, as a 
practical business man, he would need very 
little help from others to take and maintain 
a good rank. 

If he were thrown into the rougher phases 
of life, among seamen, miners, or pioneers, he 
would retain his place in the crowd, and 
command respect, and be a sort of leader, 
even if he had not the education that quali- 
fies a man to take a good rank with a better 
class of people. 

CHARLES TaytLor, the eldest son of Dr. 
Oliver Swaine Taylor, was born in Boston, 
Mass., on September 15, 1819. His early ed- 
ucation was in the academies taight by his 
father. Having been brought up in the 
school-room, it is not surprising that he did 
not manifest in his early youth the love of 
books that had characterized his father, but 
he was a leader in all kinds of boyish sports 
and pastimes. Preferring at that time a 
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mercantile to a professional life, and his 
father’s means being very limited, at the age 
of fifteen he walked most of the way from 
Prattsburg to New York city, a distance of 
about 800 miles. Securing a position ina 
dry goods store in a few days after his ar- 
rival, he continued with the same employer 
nearly two years. At this time, coming to 
an age when he could better appreciate the 
importance of a thorough education, he, with 
the consent of his parents, returned to their 
home in Auburn, and studied so diligently 
during the summer that in the fall of 1836 
he ‘was admitted, on examination, to the 
freshman class of the New York University. 
But now came the tug of war. He had but 
little over three dollars on which to begin a 
collegiate course, and it took all that to buy 
two or three text-books. He obtained a po- 
sition in the office of the New York Observer 
to write all night once a week in mailing the 
weekly issue. The compensation for this 
was one dollar, which, after some months, 
was increased to a dollar and a quarter. A 
kind family allowed him the use of an attic 
room in a house owned by them in Spring 
Street. They also loaned him a few articles 
of crockery and bedding. He lived on bread 
and molasses, as the very cheapest diet that 
could be procured. So cheap was this, and 
so little did he eat, often going hungry, that 
he contrived to save from his scanty earnings 
several shillings each week, and was thus en- 
abled to purchase a coarse pine table and a 
little sugar-loaf stove. The storm would oft- 
en drive through the dilapidated window of 
his little attic, and sometimes he would find 
his bed in the morning covered with snow. 
The bed-covering, at best, was insufficient for 
the severity of the winter, and many a time 
did he lie awake the whole night, being un- 
able to sleep on account of the cold. 

Still he toiled on, cheerful, hopeful, and 
happy. At the close of the year he was re- 
ported in the first grade in all his studies. 
For the second year he secured a more com- 
fortable room in the University building, but 
continued his night-work and coarse diet as 
before. His health beginning to suffer under 
this regimen, some friends kindly offered to 
board him, and wait till he should graduate 
and pay them then if he could. But he still 
continued his labor of a whole night, and 





parts of others, in every week, and thus was 
able to meet a part of his expenses. The 
faculty awarded him the valedictory, and he 
graduated in July, 1840, receiving his diplo- 
ma from the hands of the Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, who was then Chancellor of 
the University. In the fall of that year he 
went to South Carolina, taught till 1844, 
paid his friends in New York, and then en- 
tered the Methodist ministry, serving his first 
year at Darlington and the second in Cam- 
den, where he married Miss Charlotte J. 
Gamewell. 

Having studied medicine in conjunction 
with his misisterial duties, and being ap- 
pointed at his own offer missionary to China, 
he attended two courses of lectures in Phila- 
delphia, graduated, and sailed for China with 
his wife and infant son, in the spring of 1848. 
The selection of the field being left by the 
Board mainly to himself, Shanghai was fixed 
upon, and there Dr. Taylor labored, preach- 
ing and dispensing medical relief, for five 
years, until Cctober, 1853, when he took pas- 
sage for his native land, His wife’s health 
having failed, she had preceded him two 
years before. On the return voyage he visit- 
ed the island of St. Helena, England, and 
France, and Iended at New York in April, 
1854, expecting to return to China in a year. 
The state of Mrs. Taylor’s health was such 
that they both reluctantly felt compelled to 
abandon the idea of any further mission work 
abroad. Dr. Taylor then accepted a profes- 
sorship in the Spartanberg Female College, 
in South Carolina, and afterward became 
president of the same institution. In May, 
1858, he was elected by the General Confer- 


“ence of the M. E. Church, South, as General 


Sunday-school Secretary. Near the close of 
his term of service, the war having interrupt- 
ed all efficient work in his department, he 
resigned at the end of 1861, and was appoint- 
ed presiding elder of the Wadesboro District 
for four successive years, and lived in Che- 
raw, 8. C. 

In the summer of 1866 he was elected 
President of the Kentucky Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and removed with his family to that 
State. During the four years of his presi- 
dency that institution steadily advanced in 
prosperity ; but greatly preferring the regular 
duties of the ministry, Dr. Taylor resigned 
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his office, much to the regret of its friends 
and patrons, and against their earnest pro- 
testation, and returned to the pastoral work 
in the Kentucky Conference of the M. E. 
Church, South, In 1869 the degree of D.D. 
was conferred npon him by his alma mater, 


- 


the New York University. He is the author 
of a work entitled, “ Five Years in China,” 
published in 1860, and had an extensive sale. 


| He lately compieted his fourth year of minis- 


terial service in the town of Danville, Ky., 
and is now settled at Maysville, Ky. 
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THE MISSION OF THE HEBREW RACE. 


HIS little nation never before numbered 

so many as to-day. This was said by its 
¢@wn rabbies when the entire estimate of Israel, 
for the whole world, stood at 5,000,000. I 
see that Dr. John W. Draper, in his late 
work, entitled the “ History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science,” puts down 
5,000,000 of Jews for Europe alone, which, if 
correct, would leave the collective census for 
the world not far from 7,000,000. I remem- 
ber that the venerable and learned Rabbi 
Raphael, of New York, said to me, in 1862, 
that he believed that his people numbered 
not less than 7,000,000. But the proudest 
days of their antiquity could boast of no 


* such numbers. This increase of numbers by 


a people who lost their nationality in the 
first century, and have never since regained 


. it, is, indeed, the wonder of history. They 


have strengthened in dispersion, have ab- 
sorbed what is most valuable in the various 
civilizations of the globe, so that should Is- 
rael collectively ever take possession of Pal- 
estine and adjacent territory (for Palestine 
would not be large enough for his numbers 
now), he would hold in his brain a wider 
and deeper form of knowledge than ever he 
had before. All languages, all arts, all sci- 
ences would grace the Holy Land. Shall 
that land again be the home of Israel? We 
know not, but this we know, that should the 
event happen, he will appear in a many-sided 
strength and accomplishment which no peri- 
od in his past could approximate so far as 
numbers, wealth, science, and varied cultiva- 
tion are concerned, 

The Jews at a very early day expressed the 
truth about their true destiny in calling 
themselves “the chosen people,” that is, 
chosen in preference to all other nations for 
the grand specialty, Religion; and it should 
be remembered that they never omitted to 
state the subject to which their calling re- 





ferred. No blinding national egotism in this. 
Josephine wondered at the egotism of the 
young Lieutenant Bonaparte; but time, with 
its events, proved that the young man was 
only a close listener to the whisperings of 
fate in his own mind. Abraham’s egotism, 
* And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,”* was a flash of light cross- 
ing the path of the patriarch, and gleaming 
forth the future destiny. Was it a wise 
choice that of making the Jews the “ chosen 
people?” 

The wisdom of every conceivable choice 
depends on the fitness of the instrument 
chosen for the work to be executed. That 
which might be wisely selected for the mast 
of a ship, the sill of a house, the statue of a 
hero, or the commemorative monument of a 
battle, could be no less than foolishly chosen 
if taken for a fishing-rod, a fence, or a street 
pavement. Gotl being in humanity even 
more consciously than in nature, it is not 
necessary to suppose that He takes an outside 
position from which to make His elections. 
It was, then, a wise choice, a sacred calling 
being sown in the spiritual genius of Israel, 
and for its full development the fitting geo- 
graphical conditions were seasonably be- 
stowed. 

The wisdom of the choice of Israel for the 
unfolding of religion in its monotheistic 
form, at a time when the whole world was 
covered by polytheism, stands justified by the 
following considerations: 

1. The strong religious temperament and 
central tendency of religion in the race, which 
has a historical vindication that now lacks 
less than two centuries of completing a peri- 
od of four thousand years. Each century, 
and each half century of that long period 
have afforded evidence of an all-controlling 
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religious consciousness. Israel's self-isolation 
is as marked to-day as it was at the begin- 
ning, and the only reason he now assigns for 
it is the ancient one, namely, Religion. When 
Israel fought for territory to settle on, the 
reason he assigned for his wars was, that 
idolatry might be crushed, and the worship 
of the true God might be established; and 
for the reference of the tcrritory he had ac- 
qtired, he stoutly urged his religious reason 
clear up to the last Roman invasion, each 
battle being for the Faith, and the idea of 
country being always subordinate to this, 
and important on account of it. All Jewish 
heroism wears this religious hue, contrasting 
so strongly with the patriotism and heroism 
of other nations, such as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

The compact or Covenant established at 
Mt. Sinai, the people being one party to it, 
and an unseen being the other, whom faith 
only could make real, proves the great 
strength of the religious element; Greeks, 
Romans, Persians, could not have been held 
together a dozen years by such a constitution, 
nor would’ they have entered into it. But 
the Jews felt its power for ages, and looked 
back to it with even more deference than to 
the Garden of Eden. 

2. The tenacity of this race in holding on 
to its ideas, and its adamantine toughness for 
endurance against all the casualties of time, 
place Israel at the head of all the nations for 
the qualifications needed by his task. The 
tenacity of ideas is manifested in a self-isola- 
tion of nearly four thousand years’ standing; 
in a persistent advocacy of simple monothe- 
ism, and a Messianic period in the future 
from which the little nation has never sey- 
ered. It is hard work to convert a Jew, and 
I am glad of it, for a nation that could be 
easily converted to a new set of principles 
had been no fit custodian of the Unity of 
God in a world deluged by polytheism. 

Goethe said that at the judgment seat of 
nations the ruling question is, ‘“‘ What nation 
endures?” And under this test the Jews go 
off with the prize. God’s work was a long 
work, not a day’s work, nor a century's; and 
as nations differ widely in the power to en- 
dure, it was necessary to choose the most 
lasting timber in the forest of nations, the 
real hickory. Chestnut, palm, and sycamore 





would not do. Thus the national or race- 
life of this people was well indemnified 
against extinction, and though their calami- 
ties and reverses have had no equal in the 
history of cotemporary nations, or any other, 
they “ still live” to count the proudest census 
that ever was claimed for this people. 

8. The wisdom of the choice is enhanced 
by the cunsideration that, in addition to the 
qualities I have named, the nation was al- 
ways a numerically small one; for a large 
nation could not so well have been kept out 
of the idolatrous and secular currents of the 
world, nor have concentrated its genius so 
intensely, nor cohered so closely through the 
long ages of self-isolation—an isolation de- 
manded by the task Israel was called to ac- 
complish, 

Religion, therefore, found its highest ex- 
pression or revelation among the Jews as 
naturally as art found its highest expression 
among the Greeks. What is the test of 
genius? I know of none more sure and just 
than that offered by Goethe in these words: 
“Tt is that productive power which leads 
to actions that can show their faces before 
God and men, and which, for that reason, 
have results and duration; there is in them 
a productive power which works on from 
generation to generation, and which it will 
take a very long time to exhaust and con- 
sume.” For nations and individuals the 
good criterion is here presented, and Israel, 
judged by it, stands in religious genius as 
far above other nations as his own prophetic 
utterances placed him in the most exalted 
moments of patriotic eloquence. The old 
religious literatures of the nations of Europe, 
atrd the Vedic Scriptures of India, were too 
shallow to supply the wants of the nations of 
the West. Only a few scholars have ever 
been able to read the Vedas, but the Bible 
strikes popular chords, notwithstanding its 
antiquity; urges justice and chastity with 
continual emphasis, and it advocates the 
cause of the poor and the oppressed through 
the entire circle of its prophetic teachings. 

Whatever deference may be paid to the 
historical criticism of Bishop Colenso and 
others, very few, if any, will deny that the 
Bible furnishes the essential facts of Israel’s 
career; that the Jews were once Egyptians; 
that the Exodus, and organization into na- 
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tional form, implied a leader and organizer ; 
that they met warlike resistance by the abo- 
rigines, or Canaanites; that they were invad- 
ed and sometimes conquered by other na- 
tions; that the Prophets were not myths, but 
men; that the Jews are no more without 
their essential record than the Greeks or Ro- 
mans are; that the Primitive Christianity 
appeared in Judea when claimed, and that 
the Hebrew race has ever been loyal through 
the ages (except certain ancient lapses into 
idolatry) to its great truth, the Unity of God, 
will be conceded. The great question is, 
“ Was Israel’s mission a success?” If it was, 
as the facts prove, then it becomes no more 
than children’s play to waste time on the 
method of crossing the Red Sea and the 
Jordan, of the pageant of Sindi, either as 
natural or supernatural. It was utterly im- 
possible that the excess of strength in the 
Hebrew religious element should have left 
the national narrative uncolored by the hues 
of the miraculous. No matter for that. 
“ Was his mission a success? Is it yet end- 
ed? What part shall Israel act in the drama 
of the future?” These are questions, in- 
deed, superseding all others in relation to 
him. 

So strict was the loyalty of the Hebrew 
race to the Unity of God, that, though the 
converts to Christianity were chiefly Jews at 
the first, not only in Palestine, but in Gentile 
cities into which a Jewish colony had en- 
tered and settled, the Jews totally ceased to 
be converted as soon as they saw the tenden- 
cy of the Church to ally itself with pagan- 
ism, and to introduce Trinitarian ideas. It 
is safe to say that the conversion of St. Paul 
to Christianity had been utterly impossible 
if the Christianity he saw had been any other 
than the simple Unity of God and the son- 
ship of Jesus, the Christ. He would have 
fought more effectively than’ Nestor did, « 
Christianity that should have talked of the 
“blessed Mother of God.” This tendency to 
the paganization of Christianity never had an 
ally in the Jews; on the contrary, they sym- 
pathized with the monotheistic movement of 
Mohammed in the seventh century and on, 
bringing into play their old hatred ofidolatry, 
believing that the worship of Jesus as God, 
or of Mary as God's mother, to be as much 
idolatry and treason to their religious ante- 





cedents as were the worship of Molock or 
Baal. On the rock they stand to-day, and 
paganized Christendom must strive in vain 
to convert the Jew to its doctrines. 

But again, looking back into. Israel’s an- 
tiquity, it is plain that the clear little rill of 
Judaism, which about 2,000 3B.c., as it was 
represented by Terah and Abraham, journey- 
ing southward from Mesopatamia, had in it 
all the essential qualities it possessed when 
it widened into a river, and after that into 
the'sea of a national life. The Unity of God 
was presert then. So was the hatred of idol- 
atry. So was the dearly-cherished self-isola- 
tion, and the hope of a great future, which 
soon began to dawn on Abraham and his 
group of kindred. 

But in the servile condition of bondmen in 
Egypt, for 215 years (Antiq. 11, 15, 2) the 
Hebrews grew to far greater numbers, learned 
the essential elements of the foremost civili- 
zation then in the world, and immediately 
after the Exodus began to show unmistakable 
signs of a national consciousness of having 
an independent part to act on the area of his- 
tory. The Exodus was a great event; the 
land of bondage had been a university to 
them; and Israel carried out of Egypt not 
only his greatest multitude up to that time, 
but his freedom, his determination to act a 
high and peculiar part among the nations, 
and a form of statesmanship and religious 
arrangement suited to his condition. The 
Jews had no small share of originality, but, 
like our own Thirteen Colonies, they drew 
many things from the country they came 
from. 

The farther back one goes into history, the 
more imbecile the people seem as respects 
the ability to organize a great enterprise. 
Even now great enterprises are impossible 
without the agency of a leading man, who 
inspires the masses with his own ideas and 
hopes. That the Hebrews were once Egyp- 
tians I hold to be about as evident as that 
the men and women of our Thirteen Colonies 
were once Englishmen and English women, 
The Exodus without its Moses, or organizer, 
had been the greatest impossibility. The 
Assyrians, rivals and neighbors of the Jews, 
never disputed the emigration from Egypt, 
and to-day are as firm in that belief as the 
Jews themselves. The forms of architecture, 
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the sacrificial worship, the sacerdotal cos- 
tume, the occasional idolatries, and the judi- 
cial or legal arrangements, testify for them- 
selves in favor of an educational source in 
Egypt. Fortunately was it for Israel that 
the ablest civilization in this world thus lay 
behind him, and that its sources became 
tributary to the success of the Jewish com- 
monwealth. Neither Moses nor the com- 
monwealth had been possible ,without this 
aid. But the Jew never lost either the purity 
of his blood or the full originality of his 
Semitic genius by his 215 years of residence 
in Egypt, or by any derivation of customs 
thence, after the Exodus. 

When the demand was made on Pharoah 
to let the Hebrews go out free, no other rea- 
son was assigned for the emancipation than 
the religious one. No other was thought of. 
The right of man to his freedom on grounds 
of natural justice was no part of the creed of 
the nations. Freedom, and a fit country to 
live in, are the first conditions of a normal 
development, nomadic life and slavery being 
equally opposed to this end. Canaan was to 
be their territory, a location which favored a 
certain isolation from the currents of the 
world, and thereby diminished the danger of 
their being drawn into the idolatrous deluges 
of polytheism. At the juncture of the He- 
brew emancipation the consciousness of a 
purely religious mission held Israel with a 
firm grasp, and the plea laid before the throne 
of Pharoah was the religious destiny of the 
people he was oppressing, the words used 
being again and again, “Thus saith the 
Lord, Let my people go that they may serve 
me” —Ex. viii. 1, 20; ix. 1, 18; x. 3. 

So old is the title of the Hebrews to relig- 
ious rank and position, that there would be 
no sense whatever in calling them Protest- 
ants, no more, indeed, than there would be 
in calling them Catholics. Their position 
was clearly defined at least 2,400 years before 
the Catholic Church existed as an institution 
under the protection of Rome, and at least 
8,500 years before the voice of Luther had 
been heard in the land of the home of the 
Protestant Reformation. His standpoint in 
religion has always been comparatively ex- 
alted, and far more than is true of his oppo- 
nents, he has been free from the charge of 
idolatry. 


Samuel Sharpe, and some eminent Egyptol- 
ogists, are of the opinion that the Egyptian 
priesthood held to the Unity of God strictly, 

“and allowed the initiated to entertain the 
same truth under strong oaths of secrecy 
never to reveal this grand and highest of 
mysteries. Before the masses they arrayed a 
huge symbolism, conveying, through the 
senses, certain instructions. But the “ deep 
and the hidden wisdom,” doubtless, lay in 
the priesthood; and if certain inscriptions 
can be trusted, the Unity of God stood at 
the center of such concealed wisdom. How 
much of all this Moses may have learned 
when in Egypt (and Josephus is of opinion 
that he ranked in the priesthood of. that 
country), we can not tell. But we may be 
certain that the idea which the initiated so 
carefully kept to themselves, his ancestors 
had held as an open truth. But taking this 
in whatever way the reader likes, the move- 
ment Moses inaugurated stood out as the 
boldest and most democratic the world had 
seen in the direction of the highest knowl- 
edge, and of popular prerogative. He an- 
nounced the democracy of his intention when 
he said to his people, “I will make you a 
nation of priests,”*that is, “I will see that 
every one of you, so far as knowledge is con- 
cerned, is among the initiated. What others 
conceal I will publish, You shall be a 
knowing and a consecrated people.” And, 
for the first time in the history of the world, 
a state was founded on the idea of one God, 
and the duty of educating all its members in 
a knowledge of His commands became obli- 
gatory on all generations, It is an interest- 
ing fact that the greatest theocrat of an- 
“tiquity should also have been by far its 
greatest democrat, and be so proven both by 
his words and acts. : 

It is common for philosophical writers on 
religion to speak of the Hebrew conception 
of Deity as anthropomorphic, which is the 
more remarkable since the Jews were Orient- 
alists, and the opposite of such conceptions 
have, from remotest times, won position in 
Oriental lands. The Jew was never an al- 
stract contemplater, never lost his feet by the 
overwhelming influence of the Infinite, nor 
took in any conception of God which did not 
comport with the intensest practical energy. 
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less, deed-less, but the eternally-contemplative 
God of the Hindus, could be no God for a 
Jew. His God had to be the infinite form 


of himself—an almighty Worker, whose eye” 


never slept. His geographical surroundings 
had in them the bold reliefs of definite form, 
sharp points, rugged steeps, and narrow 
roads, and so utterly unlike the boundless 
plains and gloomy, interminable forests of 
India, that the personal and the finite held 
their ground as against the impersonal and 
the infinite, which naturally had the up- 
per hand in the higher contemplations of 
India. 

But there are not a few passages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures which transcend the an- 
thropomorphic conception of God, and yet 
as best agreeing with the predominant trait 
of the Hebrew nature, that of continuous ac- 
tivity from will and end, it can not be denied 
that Jewish conceptions of Deity seemed 
strongly human. I might say that to the 
Jewish mind God was what Swedenborg so 
often styles the Infinite Man. It is the indo- 
lent, dreamy nations that are apt to invest 
their idea of the Supreme Divinity in some 
pantheistic form of expression, passionless, 
purposeless, and in eternal repose. 

India and Egypt from remotest times 
abounded in the gloomy spirit of monkhood, 
of severe asceticism, private meditation, pen- 
ance, and prayers. Isolation from the world 
for the soul’s sake was common to both these 
countries. But the Jew did not drink in 
this spirit, having too much vigor and health 
in his nature for a life spent in conventism. 
Conventism never originated in Judea. It 
came from the Aryan stock. Christendom 
got it thence, for Christianity, within the 
bounds of its native Palestine, was as inno- 
cent of convents as it was of pantheons. The 
world was too good a thing for him to aban- 
don, and the energies of his nature, so 
strongly invited out by the objective fields 
of industry and traffic, could by no possibil- 
ity be content within the walls of convents. 
Moses had cities of refuge for the man-slayer, 
but where and when did he found the mon- 
astery for the aid of the gloomy pietist and 
devotee? Neiher Egypt nor India were able 
to throw their gloomy shadows over Israel’s 
hale and buoyant genius. 

E. G. HOLLAND. 





THE CHRIST IN REASON. 


HEN the Greek artist undertook to 
represent on canvas the tragic scene 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, he employed 
every secret of his talent in heightening the 
expression of grief upon the faces of the 
assistants ; but when he came to that of Aga- 
memnon, he drew a vail over it, for he felt 
that the depth of a father’s despair under 
such circumstances was beyond the reach of 
the pencil. There is one other character, 
gentleman, in Scripture, which should now 
be presented to you as a summary of all that 
I have said, but I dare not make the attempt. 
What language can delineate, or pretend to 
give an idea of perfection? What early ma- 
turity! While yet a child, He astonishes the 
wisest by Hislearning. What docility to His 
parents! What affection for His friends! 
What indulgence to the fallen! What sym- 
pathy with female weakness and infant in- 
nocence! What faultless purity of life! 
With all this gentleness, what unshrinking 
severity for vice! With all this innocence, 
what unerring sagacity! In this lowly con- 
dition, what power of thought, what eleva- 
tion of sentiment, what grace and charm of 
language! “ Never man spake as He spake.” 
In His doctrine, what before unheard of, un- 
thought of wisdom—the wisdom not of 
books, but of the heart! “I give unto you 
a@ new commandment, that ye love one an- 
other.” Imconduct, what unaffected self-sac- 
rifice! “Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” Whence, then, comes this 
moral phenomenon, still more strange, and, 
on ordinary principles, more inexplicable than 
the one just alluded to? If the history be 
true, how happens it that the most unpro- 
pitious circumstances have brought out this 
grand result? If false, how is it that a few 
illiterate persons have invented a character, 
which to invent would be, in one form, to re- 
alize? Answer, once more, infidelity! An- 
swer, once more, skepticism! Infidelity, skep- 
ticism, have answered. The force of truth 
long since tore from the lips of one of their 
ablest champions the reluctant confession. 
Hear it in the words of Rousseau: 


“ Socrates lived and died like a philosopher ; 
Jesus Christ lived and died like a God!" 
ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 





MY ENSAMPLES. 














Of paradive that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








MY ENSAMPLES:, 


dyer will be surprised to learn who they 
are, and if you knew me would at once 
conclude that all human probabilities were 
against my ever having received benefit from 
such ensamples, For intelligence to gain wis- 
dom from ignorance, for an educated person 
to receive polish from association with a lower 


and uncouth caste, sounds paradoxical; yet 


the Scriptures declare “God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world and such as are 
despised to contound the wise,” and with me 
the fact remains that these very instrument- 
alities have wrought for me, (who call my- 
self “intelligent and educated,” ) incalcula- 
ble good. To prove this I will briefly cir- 
cumstantialize my own character and that of 
. these humble reformers of my life. My father 
was a slave-holder, who brought me up on 
large expectations to be a practical do-nothing. 
For my four years at college and two at the 
university I had nothing to show but a 
smattering of classical lore, a swaggering 
manner, and an unbridled propensity for 
drinking spirits, smoking and chewing to- 
bacco, I came home to flourish around with 
thoughtless, reckless companions like myself, 
sons of rich planters; for poor youths I utter- 
ly disdained as quite beneath me. With my 
set I soon learned to regard cards and flirta- 
tions, with frequent nocturnal orgies, as the 
prime enjoyments of life. I eventually be- 
came engaged to a young lady with whom 
Ihad merely intended to flirt, but being ad- 
vised by a married friend of mine that a 
union with her would be a good pecuniary 
investment, I easily persuaded her to a clan- 
destine marriage, but after I had taken this 
decisive step I found that my rich father-in- 
law was even less inclined than my own 
father to indulge me in my idle and extrava- 
gant habits. After two years of complete de- 
pendence on them, my pride compelled me to 
seek a situation as clerk. In six months I 





was discharged for incompetency, and ‘hav- 
ing spent the remainder in inaction, on the 
following New Year’s Day my wife’s father 
settled on her a small farm, and emphatically 
bade me “ go to work.” I “ knocked along,” 
as they say in the country when a man don’t 
make anything, and gets poorer from year 
to year, till I:became the father of several 
children, and a bloated tippler and cross- - 
grained dyspeptic from my sensual indul- 
gences, About this time our family received 
two additions—a small white boy and an old 
black man. The former was an orphan 
waif whom my wife secured to take care of 
her baby, and old Jacob was induced through 
her influence to attempt to crop with me. 
“Little Sam” was as homely a scrap of hu- 
manity as you could well conceive of; a 
cross-eyed, spraw]-featured, freckle-faced mite 
of a chap, nervous, and badly made. Yet 
the strange, brown-eyes had a most beaming, 
innocent, lovely expression. He was accus- 
tomed to a rough time in life, and took the 
hard usage and scraps from our table, a poor 
pallet, and constant tendance on three puny, 
exacting children, as quite a matter of course, 
as, indeed, only something to be made the 
~best of. And he did make the best of it. 
He would roll off his pallet at peep of day 
the coldest winter morning, and fall to whist- 
ling while he made the fire for me to get up 
by. He loved and humored the children in- 
to being sweet-tempered, and performed his 
various duties, dish-washing, floor-scrubbing, 
wood-cutting, with hearty good will, while 
to my often conflicting commands and fre- 
quent fault-finding, he opposed only a cheer- 
ful, complying spirit, till I grew ashamed of 
myself. He had never heard of politeness, 
yet exhibited its very essence in an unselfish 
and ever cordial consideration for others. His 
ideas, too, of right, all uncultured as he was, 
often put my own tothe blush by their loftier 
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standard. If Sam found ripe grapes or a 
squirrel’s hoard of nuts in the woods, he in- 
variably carried them home to the children 
before tasting one himself. Having under- 
taken to teach him to read, his eager, pains- 
taking, patient efforts became to me the most 
potent sermons ever preached, forcibly re- 
buking my own irritable, passionate temper. 
It was with considerable hesitancy I yielded 
to my wife’s desire to take dld Jacob to crop 
with me. I preferred to rent my land, and 
live in starved gentility on the income. I 
was disposed to feel resentful to all freedmer, 
since their emancipation had destroyed the 
great expectations to which I had been raised ; 
but Ella’s continual praise of old Jacob 
gradually opened my eyes to his good quali- 
ties, and having thrown aside prejudice, I 
soon came to revere him as one of the best 
men I ever knew. He was a thorough-going 
Christian, yet he could not read the Bible, 
rarely went to church, and never “got 
happy,” as the darkeys say. He was simply 
truthful, honest, peaceable, industrious, and 
did to others as he must have wished they 
would do to him. Freedom had been no 
boon to him. He had not prospered under 
it. All the fruit of his labor had been in- 
veigled from him by the unprincipled parties 
with whom he had dealt. His wife, a woman 
much younger than himself, had robbed him 
and run away; his father-in-law had fleeced 
him, and his over-reaching nephews had 
traded him out of his little all. So when he 
came to me he hadn’t decent clothes to cover 





him. He worked early and late, always had 
jobs to do of rainy days, made his old rags 
answer rather than go in debt, and was satis- 
fied with qne meal a day. 

I remember one Sunday evening, as I lay on 
the bed half asleep, being roused by old 
Jacob’s sobs. My wife was reading him the 
words of King David on the loss of his child: 
“T can go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Ella,” said he, when he 
regained his voice, “ That’s my comfort; I'll 
say them words ober to myself night and 
day. -I never had but one child, Miss Ella, 
and I was fifty years old when he were born; 
he took sick and die, and I nebber lub dis 
world since. I’m jist traveling through it, 
and I’m gwine try not to get out of patience, 
for I know I'll see my baby arter awhile.” 

Little by little I fell into old Jacob’s ways 
and imbibed boy Sam’s spirit; and by the 
time we had got our crop harvested, in the 
late and lovely fall, tobacco-bags and pipes 
had disappeared from the mantle, jugs of 
whiskey no longer offended my wife’s deli- 
cate senses, and the brutish oath and Ddlas- 
phemous expression had become foreign to 


my lips. I had begun working on the sure 


foundation embodied in the pithy maxim, 
“ Pay as you go ;” but niy first earnings, after 
my first debts, were cancelled, I invested in 
comfortable suits for old Jacob and little 
Sam. If ever J gain heaven, there will be one 
more star in the crown of the former, and a 
sweet note added to little Sam’s song of 
rejoicing. VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 
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PAMILY LETTERS—No. 6. 
To my Criric in THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL WHO HAS BEEN TESTING M1 
“ Key To Woman’s Success.” 


My Dear FRIEND: 

“TS the “ Key” really a failure, then? Per- 

haps I ought to say, in apology for any 
seeming pretension, that I never presumed 
to offer a key to woman’s success, but our 
honored editor, finding the article in question 
without other name than a “ Letter,” ad- 
dressed to the unhappy sister who feels her- 
self denied a proper place and mission in the 
world, conferred on it the dignity of a title 
which has misled you, so far as it appears an 
assumption to solve and settle a question 





that its subjects seem resolved never shall be 
perfectly and finally settled. Possibly, had 
you taken the trouble to review my subse- 
quent letter to the brother who objects to the 
extension of woman’s privileges, you might 
have found the injustice of which you com- 
plain in some degree modified and counter- 
balanced, though I am not sure on that point, 
seeing how strongly we all are prejudiced in 
favor of our own views in matters where our 
feelings are deeply enlisted. 

Now, I will not murmur and make com- 
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plaint of words misquoted and meaning 
perverted, because that fact, if it exists, out- 
side of a quick and morbidly sensitive con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, will be clear- 
ly apparent to all fair-minded persons who 
may take interest enough in the subject to 
give it a candid and impartial consideration. 
Nor will I attempt to meet singly and com- 
pletely the charges and objections brought 
against me, because I should, thereby, make 
this letter too much one of self-defense and 
justification for the entertainment and profit 
of the general reader, who is not supposed to 
be specially concerned in personal differences 
of opinion, requiring for adjustment tedious 
explanations, repetitions, affirmations, and 
denials. 

But I would like just here, my friend, to 
extend to you my hand in grateful acknowl- 
edgement and appreciation of every just, 
honest, out-spoken word of criticism passed 
upon my judgment of woman’s rights and 
duties; a judgment, you understand, not 
offered as altogether wise, perfect, and ab- 
solutely final, or as, in any sense, a“ key” to 
a difficult and complicated situation, but 
simply as a suggestion wherein a few, per- 
haps, from the peculiar circumstances of 
their lot, might find a ray of light, a pulse 
of strength, a thrill of inspiration, which, 
though only momentary in its influence, 
might possibly lift them over some present 
obstacle that impeded their progress in the 
direction in which all earnest and aspiring 
souls are forever striving. 

Evidently we do not disagree as to the 
end, but we differ as to the best methods and 
measures for attaining that end. There is 
no objection to such honest difference of opin- 
ion, Iam sure, Those to whom your means 
are adapted will follow you with groans, 
lamentations, reproaches, appeals, storming 
the air with outcries of wrongs, oppressions, 
exactions, impositions, and outrages from 
the tyrant and usuper man. But when, with 
weapons like these, they have wearied out 
the adversary, and come into possession of 
their just inheritance, will they rule and 
reign over their conquered kingdom with 
the wisdom and sweetness, the courage, and 
candor, and grace, and patience, and magna- 
aimity, and power which they did not ex- 
ercise nor manifest in their striving? Will 





they enter upon their enlarged sphere of ac- 
tivities with that instinctive knowledge and 
skill which transcend experience and defy 
instruction? and will they discharge the un- 
accustomed duties, that in the “ new dispen- 
sation” must fall to their portion, with the 
sagecity, fidelity, and thoroughness of 
schooled and practiced laborers in the same 
fields? Or, may not the old spirit of martyr- 
dom attend them even in their triumphs, 
grieving still over wrongs unrighted, groan- 
ing under burdens unjustly imposed, com- 
plaining of tyrannies and oppressions as 
bitterly as in the real or fancied state of bond- 
age just escaped? Or, may not the nature 
long enslaved, governed by the inevitable 
law of reaction, exercise its first freedom and 
power in exactions as galling and heavy as 
any itself had ever groaned or suffered under ? 

These are not questions offered as self-evi- 
dent propositions, but simply seeking after 
truth, and as such, entitled, surely, to just, can- 
did, and impartial consideration. We have 
to abstract ourselves, as far as possible, from 
all personal concern in the matter, viewing 
it from the standpoint of the indifferent 
spectator, in order to arrive at any clear, un- 
biased, trustworthy judgment of the case. 
In this way, it is true, we may often seem 
hard,. ungenerous, unjust, unsympathetic, 
when we are only striving to be honest and 
true, and to get at the actual facts of a busi- 
ness which need not be pushed to a battle 
by a fierce, unconciliatory, partisan spirit of 
treatment. 

Now, as regards the efficacy of “ groans,” 
in which you, my friend, express great faith, 
evidently upon the principle that health is 
established by bringing the disease to the 
surface, I must confess to a less degree of 
confidence, from the fact that in the domestic 
household, which may be considered a fair 
type and representation of the national 
household, I have never observed any other 
effect from a chronic habit of groaning than 
@ nervous irritation, wearing slowly out and 
settling into a stoical indifference, founded 
on the conviction that the whole fabric of 
complaint lies in a querulous, discontented 
nature, that would find nothing pleasing or 
admirable in the Kingdom of Heaven, or the 
angels of God. So, at least, the man argues; 
and soured and embittered by the perpetually 
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sullen atmosphere diffused by the presiding 
genius of his home, he makes what conces- 
sions he is compelled to make to her re- 
proachful demands in a spirit so ungracious 
as to render their acceptance in the last de- 
gree humiliating to a sensitive, high-souled 
woman. Do we want our rights flung at us 
as a bone is flung at a dog? Are we to 
snatch and snarl and stand guard over them 
with angry, watchful eye, as though they 
were again to be wrested from us by our 
brutal keepers ? 

God save us! If there be no sweeter way 
than this to get and maintain our rights, the 
most of us, dear Vantada, would be happier 
to do without them. 

Not more successful, from a worldly point 
of view, though deserving immortal crowns 
of glory, are those patient martyrs who make 
themselves living sacrifices to the material 
advancement of others—such as they of 
whom you speak with a reverence none too 
deep—* mothers, wives, sisters, who have 
robbed themselves of glory and honor, that 
might have been theirs, and bestowed it up- 
on son, husband, or brother, simply because 
advantages were in his favor, in that the 
world would crown him where it would cry 
them down.” 

Small thanks do they receive for all their 
toils and sacrifices, and small thanks do they 
merit from those for whom they have toiled 
and sacrificed: for, while they have thereby 
developed in themselves the sublime virtues of 
angelhood—lacking the wisdom—they have 
fostered in those they. love and wish to serve 
the infernal greed of selfishness and ambition 
for personal aggrandizement, at whatever 
cost of others’ peace, comfort, happiness, and 
power; and it is only in accordance with the 
just law of recompense that they should 
reap some bitter fruits from such unwise 
sowing. It is no virtue to feed and nurture 
the growth of selfish and grasping propensi- 
ties in human nature; and the woman who 
deliberately or thoughtlessly does this, gives 
us nothing to admire but her own beautiful 
spirit of self-abnegation and sacrifice. 

Infinitely more worthy of commendation 
is she who recognizes and labors honestly 
to develop her own God-given powers for 
usefulness, commanding and compelling by 
the pure, persuasive force of life and charac- 





ter the honor, reverence, acknowledgement, 
and place for which she might appeal in 
vain by wordy arguments that too often 
arouse antagonism where they aimed to pro- © 
duce conviction, for the simple reason that, 
based on the assumption of deliberate in- 
justice and willful intent on the part of man 
to defraud the woman of her rights, they 
address themselves to the savage elements 
of his nature rather than to the truth, mag- 
nanimity, honor, chivalric tenderness that 
are in him, and which it is not the least of 
woman’s rights to call into active exercise. 

God forbid that I should wound the heart 
of any sensitive sister by a seeming lack of 
sympathy with a movement in which every 
earnest, honest, aspiring soul is interested, and 
consciously or unconsciously involved, and 
which, because it is founded in the law of 
justice, and lies in the path of human prog- 
ress, is as certain of ultimate success as the 
final triumph of good over evil, in which, 
as true believers in the power of God, we all 
have faith. 

But, my dear friend, I do not understand 
or sympathize in this frantic appeal to men, 
as though “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” lay in their gift. The bondage 
under which men and women are groaning 
to-day is a bondage from which they must 
deliver themselves, It is mainly a bondage 
of fashion, of frivolity, of incompetence, of 
undisciplined habits of thought and work, of 
unreasoning conformity to false, social opin- 
ions and customs, that are better honored in 
the breach than the observance. Men may 
open wide the doors of liberty, but they can 
not strike off from our hands these shackles 
of slavery. That is no work to be accom- 
plished vicariously. 

Ignorant and inferior men, either black or 
white, are granted their rights, but intelli- 
gent, bright, wide-awake women must be 
shut off, says our critic, with withering con- 
tempt for such “ fine logic.” But what “ in- 
telligent, bright, wide awake woman” asks 
to have her political rights recognized on 
the ground that “ignorant, inferior men, 
either black or white,” are granted theirs? 
Seeing how nearly the honor, peace, welfare, 
and happiness of the nation have come to 
shipwreck through ignorance, incapacity, 
weakness, and cupidity, she desires not to 
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add to the complications and embarrassments 
of the political situation by the multiplica- 
tion of those evils. If she is recognized, let 
it be on the ground of superior purity, integ- 
rity, courage, and discrimination between 
right and wrong. Believe it, my friend, 


when woman can supply the much-needed 
element in public life for which the nation 
is groaning, she will gravitate to her place 
as naturally as the star to its path in the 
circling systems of worlds. 

ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


——+4e—_——__ 


THE CAT-BIRD. ° 


HIS exceedingly lively bird is peculiar 
to North America, It is a member of 
the thrush family, to which the mocking- 
bird also belongs. Its name is derived from 
its well-known note, which closely resembles 


the mew of a young cat. The cat-bird is 
found in all parts of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

During the winter it remains in the South ; 
but early in the spring appears in the North, 
making its way up as far as Maine, reaching 
that State some time in May. It appears to 
follow the course of agriculture, being rarely 
found far from the habitations of man. In 
fact, it is quite familiar in its approaches, 
building its nest boldly in the fruit or other 
trees of gardens close to houses. It is very 
courageous, especially during the breeding- 
season, when, if its nest be molested, it will 
boldly and fiercely attack the intruder. 

In form it is an exceedingly graceful bird, 





and sprightly in its movements. Its plu- 


mage, in general, is a dark gray or slate; 
the head, tail, and inner parts: of the quills 
being of a brownish-black. The posterior 
parts of the head and the back plumage aro 


a deep bluish-gray, the under part being 

“paler. The outer feathers are sometimes 
cross-striped with white on‘the inner web. 
The fully matured bird seems to be, at a dis- 
tance, of a dark-blue color. 

Its nest is large, made in bramble thickcts 
usually, or in the central parts of low trees. 
This is constructed of twigs and briars, 
mixed with leaves, weeds, and grass, and 
lined with fibrous roots, arranged in a circu- 
lar manner. The eggs range from four to 
six in number, and are greenish-blue in tint. 
Its food consists of insects and fruits of all 
kin 's, taking special delight in the fruits of 
the s.-eet-gum and the wild cherry. 

The scientific name given ‘to the cat-bird 
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—Mimus Carolinensis—is so ascribed because 
of its power of imitation. It has greater 
vocal power than is generally supposed. 
During the summer, at morning and evening, 
it sings with much sweetness and variety. 
The peculiar note which has given the com- 
mon name, is generally emitted on the ap- 
proach of intruders. 

The writer cultivated the acquaintance of 
a pair of cat-birds which, for two years in 
succession, made a small apple-tree in his 
garden their home. The male bird evinced 
a good deal of familiarity. Every morning, 
on going out from the house into the gar- 
den, I was welcomed by the mewings of the 
bird, who would follow me as I walked 
from one part of the garden to another. 

During the second summer of their associ- 
ation with us there were four little cat-birds 
hatched in the nest, whose existence became 
known to a prowling cat. One afternoon, 
the feline marauder ascended the apple-tree, 
either to reconnoiter or to carry off some of 
the birds’ progeny. I happened to be in the 
neighborhood, and arrived on the spot in 
time to prevent unpleasant consequences to 
the birdlings; but the male cat-bird, being 
in doubt, it is probable, with regard to my 
design, or being so much exercised after the 
visitation of his feline foe that he deemed 
all mankind his enemies, attacked me furi- 
ously as I ascended the tree to ascertain 
whether or not the cat had injured any of 
the wee occupants of the nest. 

However, finding the little ones uninjured, 
I descended quickly, and quiet was at length 
restored, and Mr. Cat-bird, sitting up on a 
neighboring spray, gave forth a series of 
notes, discordant and harmonious, pluming 
himself vigorously the while, as if well sat- 
isfied with apparent discomfiture of all his 
foes. 

One of our contributors, Olive A. Davison, 
‘thus sketches some pleasant experiences with 
this bird : 

“* He is a Paul Pry, and has a peculiar way 
of hopping from branch to branch when you 
encounter :him in a thicket, scrutinizing you 
in a manner .that is very amusing. He spies 
you as he is perched .on a high limb, and 
hops on one a ‘little lower, peering at you 
through the leaves, first from one eye, then 
the other, with an air of excessive curiosity ; 





then coming a little nearer, with head 
lowered and neck elongated to the utmost, 
he gives you a prolonged stare, then flirts his 
tail and utters a ‘ ya-a-h,’ which plainly indi- 
cates that he is not at all pleased with your 
personal appearance. If you speak to him, 
he will sometimes carry on quite a conversa- 
tion with you. 

“One morning, on returning from a ramble, 
I espied one perched upon my door-step. 
Instead of flying at my approach, as a mod- 
est bird might be expected ‘to do, he right- 
about-faced, and I paused, amused at his 
boldness. I saluted him with: ‘ Oh, pretty 
birdie?’ ‘Ya-a-h!’ says catty. ‘Did you 
find my worms?’ ‘Ya-a-h!’ ‘You must 
not scratch my flower-beds, sir!’ ‘ Ya-a-h!’ 
And thus, for some time, he sustained his 
part in the conversation, until, upon my ap- 
proach a little nearer, he thought it best to 
take himself off. 

“Mr. Lowell, in an essay on ‘My Garden 
Acquaintances,’ gives the cat-bird a much 
better character than I can conscientiously 
accord him. He even goes so far to give him 
the preference over our universal favorite, 
robin red-breast. He says, ‘ The cat-bird is 
as shy as the robin is vulgarly familiar.’ In 
my acquaintance with the cat-bird he sus- 
tains a character quite the opposite of shy; 
and if robin deserves the expression of vul- 
gar familiarity, the cat-bird deserves equally 
that of vulgar curiosity. 

“ As to his musical power, I consider this 
his redeeming trait. Among our Northern 
birds there are few that can equal him in 
tone, and none in variety of expression. 
You hear him at his best about June, and 
then his note is-varied in imitation of nearly 
every bird in his vicinity. 

“In my favorite woods, where birds and 
bird students most do congregate, I have 
heard one of peculiar sweetness, and un- 
tiring vocal organs. He has one particu- 
lar tree, and one particular limb, high and 
dry, facing the sun, where he pipes, chants, 
chirrups, and warbles in a way that is most 
wonderful ;'and such a varied.song! I can 
distinguish notes of the robin, pewee, oriole, 
blue-bird, socialis, brown thrush, and whip- 
po-will, the latter of which is very distinct. 
He seems never to weary. If he is not sing- 
ing when I enter his domain, he commences 
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immediately upon discovering me, and con- 
tinues almost without intermission as long 
as I remain. What a musical medley he 
makes! You are fairly overwhelmed with 
the rush of melody. You may wish ever so 
much to hear the note of some other bird, 
but he makes such a chatter and clatter that 
you can distinguish nothing, except you take 
it through him second-handed. And, after 
all, it is almost as good as new. It is beau- 
tiful to see him sitting there in serene glory, 
with head thrown back, and throat outswell- 
ing, warbling out such trilling and gushing 
magic song. Where does it come from? 
Undoubtedly from that bluish, gray,~ and 
black bundle of feathers; but how strange! 
Is it a syren, or spirit of the air? You are 
just beginning to indulge in such freaks of 
fancy, when suddenly the old familiar * ya- 
a-h’ is interjected between some of his finest 
notes, This brings you to your senses again, 
and your beautiful dream has flown. [Te is 
only a vulgar bird after all, yet, like many of 
the human family, there is a mixture of angel 
and demon in his composition. I am sorry 
to be obliged to accuse him of thieving, but 





such is the fact. I was not an eye-witness, 
but my neighbor, in front of whose window 
the robbery was committed, vouches for it. 
An industrious little chipping bird had built 
in a honey-suckle vine over the window, 
and, after the housekeeping arrangements 
were completed, Mrs. Catty cooly and com- 
placently took possession, and kept it, in 
spite of the remonstrances of poor chippy. 
Oh, cruel and wicked cat-bird! After this 
how can you make such angelic music? 
But, verily, is not selfishness the first law of 
nature ?” 

In a domestic state the cat-bird can be 
taught to imitate the notes of musical in- 
struments. Agriculturists are becoming 
familiar with the good services performed 
for them by this bird in devouring insects, 
grubs, and worms, and thus assisting in the 
production of fruit and grain. The absence 
of cat-birds from the Middle States is so 
brief, and their sociability so pronounced, that 
it would be well for those having gardens 
and farms to cultivate their friendship, as 
they will find both profit and entertainment 
in such association. 


——~+ee—_—__—__ 


HOW ONE WOMAN CONQUERED. 


OMEHOW they always do in the end—the 
women, I mean. During the first one, 
two, three, or five years of married life man‘is 
king, emperor, despot, anything you choose to 
call him which will flatter his vanity and ex- 
press absolute power; but the next five, and 
all the other fives succeeding, are invariably 
ruled over by ye feminine head of ye family. 
How they accomplish it in so great a number 
of instances that it is safe to regard the experi- 
ence as universal, I do not pretend to be in- 
formed ; but it has fallen under my-observation 
to know how one little woman, in her own 
quiet way, came to be queen of her household. 
George Linwood had very peculiar ideas as 
to marital rights and privileges, which, how- 
ever, he never considered it worth while to 
ventilate in Bessie Gray’s hearing until after he 
had taken her out of the happy family group 
where she was loved, petted, and consulted an 
innumerable number of times every day. 
Bessie wes installed in a beautiful home, fur- 
nished from attic to basement in the latest 
style, with nothing left for her busy little fin- 
gers to do toward its completion. 





“ Well, Bessie, if you are not happy here,” 
said Kate, an older sister, who had several 
years ago married papa’s book-keeper, and 
found it decidedly difficult to make both ends 
meet, “ then I’m sure you never will be. Such 
elegant curtains!” she added, in the same 
breath, as her eyes fell upon the soft folds of 
lace which decorated either end of the richly 


| furnished apartments. 


Nevertheless, after Kate had gone Bessie sat 
down and had a “good cry.” Every woman 
knows just what that means, and what an ef- 
fectual safety-valve a “good cry” is to the 
over-fraught heart. That very morning George 
had spoken to her most severely because she 
had ventured to alter the arrangement of sev- 
eral pieces of furniture in the parlors. 

“TI wish you to understand,” he had said, as 
he left her, “ that I want the furniture to re- 
main where I place it; I intend to be master 
in my own house.” 

Poor Bessie would have had her cry then and 
there, only that she was called off to the kitchen, 
and then Kate came, 80 that the luxury had to 
be postponed to a more convenient season. 
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Bessie felt perfectly confident this morning 
that she was not nearly as happy as she had 
expected to be. George had shown her a num- 
ber of times, though never quite as plainly as 
now, that his will was not to be disputed; he 
was king, but Bessie had already learned that 
he would not brook the rivalry of a queen. 
And, besides, Bessie was lonesome; everything 
and everybody had been so gay and cheerful 
at home; mamma never objected to any 
changes the young folks might make if they 
would only attend to them themselves, and not 
trouble her about it. Tom and Will and Ma- 
my, and even papa, seemed to think there 
couldn’t anything be quite right until Bessie 
had given it a little magic stroke with her 
tasteful fingers. Now everything was differ- 
ent—oh, so different ! 

George bought whatever he liked, without 
once seeming to think of what nice, cozy chats 
he missed by not talking it all over with Bessie 
beforehand ; then, when the new article was 
brought home, he placed it wherever he pleased, 
without once consulting his little wife as to 
its disposition. Stupid fellow! he never seemed 
to realize that he was missing some of the ten- 
derest experiences of life, and that if he and 
Bessie had even indulged in a spicy little dis- 
agreement now and then, there would have 
been all the fun of making up again, and, be- 
sides, almost any other way would have been 
better than this miserable, one-sided one. 

Six months rolled by, and Bessie was fright- 
ened at the change which had taken place in 
her disposition. Scarcely a day passed now 
in which angry words were not exchanged be- 
tween her and George. Being a woman of 
spirit, she could not submit without an occa- 
sional remonstrance to such tacit acknowledge- 
ment of her nonentity. Now and then an in- 
dignant voice would protest, “ George, I won’t 
be treated so, I’m neither a child nor a slave ;” 
and cool, strong tones would answer back, “I 
told you atthe first that there was to be but 
one master in this house.” 

Of one thing Bessie felt certain on this half- 
yearly anniversary of her marriage, and that 
was that a change of some sort must be effected 
if she was ever to look for happiness again in 
this life. Not that many joyful hours and even 
days had not brightened these few months, but 
she had learned that they were not to be de- 
pended upon; a single opinion upon her part, 
or quick and womanly decision, would cause 
George to arm himself with all the weapons of 
his mastership, viz., unreasonable commands 
and an assertion of his marital superiority. 





Now, as Bessie thought the matter over, she 
knew very well that her husband trusted to 
her own good sense and spirit not to execute 
his absurd whims, and that, had she carried 
them out to the letter, he would have been 
again and again involved in the most embar- 
rassing circumstances. 

Suddenly she determined that this would be 
the very thing; yes, she would execute, cost 
what it might, every direction of her lord and 
“ master.” 

It so happened that that very night Bessie 
had an opportunity to carry out a portion of 
her plan. The dinner of lamb George chose 
to consider under-done, and, consequently, an 
occasion was offorded for him to assert his 
authority ; , 

“ Bessie, ring the bell for Ann, will you? 
Tell her to take this lamb out and throw it 
into the fire; it isn’t half done.” 

George knew that it was Bessie’s custom 
upon such occasions to ring the bell, give a 
quiet, dignified message to the girl to the effect 
that the meat needed to be a little more thor- 
oughly cooked, consequently he was not a lit- 
tle surprised to hear her say, in calm, quiet 
tones : 

“ Ann, Mr. Linwood wishes you to take the 
lamb off the table and throw it into the fire.” 

Ann looked from one to the other in blank 
amazement, while George gazed at his wife as 
if he considered her a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. 

“ No, Ann, leave it here,” he said, impatient- 
ly, ‘as the girl reached out her hands for the 
platter. 

“ What on earth did you give such a com- 
mand as that for?” was asked, the moment 
Ann was safely beyond hearing. 

“ Because, George, that was just what you 
told me to tell her,” Bessie answered, pleasant- 
ly, without the least affectation at martyrdom. 

“You are not ordinarily so extremely do- 
cile,” said George, sarcastically. 

“ IT know it, dear,” in the pleasantest possible 
manner ; “ and I have made up my mind to be 
ever so much more amiable hereafter.” 

It would have been folly to have remonstrat- 
ed against a resolution so obviously intended 
to further their mutual happiness, and Bessie’s 
generous determination met with no response. 

Among the many trials which had beset 
Bessie’s brief married life, that which she 
found most difficult to bear was her husband's 
real or feigned dislike toward the members of 
her own family. 

Bessie believed that it was feigned, for she 
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could not understand how any one could really 
dislike such warm-hearted, jolly boys as Tom 
and Will, or how they could do anything but 
love such a sweet little girl as Mamie, or such 
dear darlings as mamma and papa. However, 
George had more than once told her that he 
“ did not care to have his house made a hotel 
of to accommodate the entire Gray family,” 
and Bessie had sometimes answered him in 
vexed tones, but oftener in tears. 

Now, without letting her people know the 
exact cause, Bessie managed to keep them all 
away for several weeks. 

“I wonder why your folks don’t come here 
any more,” said George, one evening, yawn- 
ing, and wishing, as well he might, that they 
would run in for a few moments, they were 
always so breezy, and seemed so freshly happy 
each time to be with Bessie again. ‘ 

“TI presume it is because I have requested 
them to stay away,” Bessie replicd, in the most 
gently modulated tones. 

“ The devil you have,” George answered, an- 
grily, surmising his wife’s motive in making 
the request, and feeling his own honor greatly 
impeached, for whatever he might say to Bes- 
sie privately, he wished to be considered thor- 
oughly hospitable. 

“ George, I am really trying to do everything 
I can to please you,” Bessie was fortunate 
enough to say, without emphasizing the asser- 
tion by either smiles or tears. “If my people 


are an annoyance to you, I am going to sacri-— 


fice them, that is all; for our married happi- 
ness, George, is of a great deal more conse- 
quence to me than anything else in the world.” 

Now, as George was not really at heart the 
brute that he appeared to be, and as in various 
recent communings which he had held with 
himself he could not but acknowledge that 
Bessie was every day winning her way to a 
position in his regard higher than any which 
he had ever accorded her as a maiden, 1 am 
delighted to record that he was really manly 
enough now-to tell Bessie that she “ mustn’t 
take to heart the foolish things he had said, 
and that, of course, he wanted her folks to 
come and see her just as often as they chose; 
. in fact, he liked them all very much indeed, 
and”—well, he said a great deal more to the 
same effect, as men will when they are once 
wound up and set going; the result of which 
was that Bessie felt confident she should never 
again be annoyed by anything that George 
might say upon this one subject at least. 

It was, too, rather comforting to notice how 
much more careful he was in his use of words; 





and occasionally it was not 4 little ludicrous to 
observe him groping around for a modified ex- 
pression. Altogether Bessie congratulated her- 
self upon the discovery of a plan which had 
already proved productive of no small degree 
of happiness. 

Spring, with all its youthful gladsomeness, 
was merged into the more dignified and quiet 
joys of summer, and Bessie’s life had kept pace 
with the beautiful, unconscious harmony about 
her, deepening in gladness as the mellow days 
went by. 

It was agreed that Bessie should join her 
people for a few weeks among the mountains, 
but neither she nor George had fixed upon any 
definite time for her departure when a letter 
came from Mamie urging her to join them im- 
mediately, as Sue Bradley (a very dear friend 
of Bessie’s) was coming up to the mountains at 
once to spend a week, and “ no more.” 

George was in an unusually amiable frame 
of mind when the letter arrived, and telling 
Bessie he “ supposed she might as well go now 
as any time,” he even took the pains to bring 
her trunk down from the attic himself, and 
rendered what he considered very valuable as- 
sistance toward packing it. 

One week of Bessie’s absence had passed 
away, during which, under the discomforts of 
hachelorhood, George had not betrayed ‘the 
most transcendently lovely disposition; he 
had “confounded” everything in his room, 
“hanged” each article of his wardrobe, and 
sent “ to the devil” the entire culinary depart- 
ment any number of times. 

“Pll have her home next Monday, see if I 
don’t,” he grumbled away to himself as he at- 
tempted to fasten a buttonless shirt-sleeve. 
“What are women good for, if they’re to go 
running away from their homes every chance 


they can get?” 


It so happened that that very morning (Sat- 
urday) Bessie had opened her eyes to the sun- 
light with the consciousness of a double joy 
awaiting her. Sue, the naughty Sue, was at 
last and positively to make her appearance; 
and deeper yet was the gladness of her heart 
as she remembered that George would be sure 
to arrive by the evening train. Now that they 
had been separated one whole week, Bessie 
could not remember that he had ever made an 
unreasonable demand, or spoken an unkind 
word to her during their married life. 

Sue came, for a wonder, just as she had said 
she would, and an hour later George made his 
appearance. 

It was not at all surprising that under the 
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deluge of kisses and caresses which he received 
ne should have quite forgotten to be ungra- 
cious ; Sunday morning, however, he was re- 
minded of it by a rip in his glove, and imme- 
diately proceeded to inform Bessie that she 
must return with him on Monday. 

That little lady had quite lost sight, in this 
new atmosphere, of the plan which she had 
been so persistently endeavoring to carry out 
during the past few weeks, consequently she 
ventured a remonstrance. 

“George couldn’t be in earnest, she knew; 
Sue had only just come, and what would she 
think of her going away so soon; and, besides, 
she wouldn’t know how to explain it to the 
rest of them.” 

But it was of no use, George was determined 
she should go, and go she must. And now, 
fortunately, Bessie remembered her plan. She 
knew perfectly well that even though George 
insisted upon her returning, he depended upon 
her to render to the others a smooth and plau- 
sible excuse for doing so, whereby he would 
be saved from any censure in the matter. 

“ Very well,” she answered, after a moment’s 
thought, in which she concluded to let the re- 
sponsibility of the act rest upon her husband’s 
shoulders, “I will go with you, George, to- 
morrow.” 

At noon Bessie informed the others, without 
either preface or apology, that “her husband 
wished her to return with him to the city next 
day, and that she had decided to do so.” 

In vain the girls urged her and the boys re- 
monstrated, while George, thoroughly morti- 
fied, stammered out that “she could do just as 
she was a mind to.” Bessie only answered 
quietly that “she had made up her mind to 
go.” 

Monday morning came, and the train would 
leave for town a little before noon; there was 
plenty of time for Bessie to pack her trunk, 
even allowing for the five-mile stage-ride. 
George, however, had flattered himself thet 
his little wife would not be able to get ready, 
or that she would still petition him to permit 
her to remain, in which case he had fully de- 
cided to grant the request. After breakfast 
he went out on the verandah to smoke his 
cigar, but it made him uneasy to listen to Bes- 
sie’s quick footsteps overhead, and a moment 
or two later to hear the trunk rolled across the 
floor. It suddenly occurred to him that he 
would manage the whole affair by going off to 
ride on horseback (an exercise which they all 
knew he was particularly fond), and then, by 
not returning in time, they would necessarily 





be detained another day, during which he felt 
confident Bessie would so far recover her for- 
mer self as to beseech him to permit her to re- 
main. To make the matter still more certain, 
he left his beaver and borrowed a cap from 
one of the boys. : 

“ Be sure and be back in time, George,” Bes- 
sie called to him, from the chamber window. 

“I think we won’t go down in the stage any- 
way,” he answered ; “ we'll get: Brown to har- 
ness up and take us to the dépét.” 

By this little maneuver George knew they 
would miss the stage, and he also knew that 
he would not return in time to permit of the 
horses being harnessed, as well as to take them 
to a dépét five miles distant. 

Faithful little Bessie, not aware of her hus- 
band’s intentions, went on packing her trunk, 
though not without a little burst of tears as 
she heard Sue say: “I think he’s a perfect hor 
rid old thing; I don’t see how on earth such a 
little angel as Bessie came to marry him.” 
And harder still was it to hear Mamie’s sweet 
voice excusing him, just as the little wife her- 
self had so often done. 

‘* He doesn’t mean to be cross, 1 know ; Bes- 
sie loves him almost to death, anyway, so I 
don't think he can be very bad.” 

Yes, Bessie knew she did love him; that, 
however vexed and annoyed she might often 
be, by the strength of her love, not unmixed 
with shrewd womanly wisdom, she believed 
she should conquer at last. 

It was a brave Ifttle heart that Bessie but- 
toned inside her traveling-dress, and with a 
resolute step she joined the family, who were 
sitting on the piazza to wait for George’s re- 
turn. , 

It was not long before the old stage rumbled 
past, and now Bessie was all impatience, she 


| really could not sit quietly any longer, and so, 


beckoning to Sue to accompany her, she 
slipped over to Mr. Brown’s, asked him to 
harness up at once, and get everything ready 
to start the instant her husband should return. 
A few moments sufficed to place Mr. Brown’s 
staunch democratic wagon in front of the 
door, and still George did not arrive. “ 

“ Come girls,” said Bessie, cheerily, “ go with 
me to the dépét, I can’t wait for George any 
longer.” , 

“ Why, you little goose,” Sue answered, “ if 
he don’t come it won’t be your fault, you 
know, and you can spend another day with 
us.” 

“ Thanks, Sue, for your suggestion, but I’ve 
taken the matter into my own hands now, and 


“ 
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am going if I have to go alone,” Bessie an- 
swered, with quiet decision. 

“ Dear me, you’ve got to be so cranky,” said 
Sue, half pettishly, as she and Minnie ran to 
put on their hats. 

They had gone full one-half the distance to 
the dép6t, when, looking up, they saw George 
cantering along quite slowly, quite indifferent, 
apparently, as to time, trains, or business. 

“ Come, George, or we shall be late,” Bessie 
called, in sweet, clear tones. 

“Why, you can’t reach the dép6t now, we're 
behind time,” he answered, as he drew out his 
watch for inspection. 

“ Oh, yes, we can—we must, you know,” and 
Bessie urged Brown to make all possible haste, 
while George fell into line in the rear of the 
wagon. 

“ Bessie, it’s impossible for us to go to-day; 
I’ve got to go back to the house after my 
beaver.” “ 

“Here it is,” Bessie answered, holding up 
the small section of stope-pipe; “ Mr. Brown 
can take back the cap—” 

“ But the horse,” interrupted George. 

“T can fasten him on to the hind end o’ the 
wagon,” Mr. Brown called out, in stentorian 
tones. 

There was really nothing left for George to 
do but to accept the situation and conform to 
it, which he did by urging forward his horse 
to keep pace with Mr. Brown’s, which Bessie 
would not permit to lag for an instant. 

The dép6t was reached at just the last mo- 
ment, no time even for good-byes; George 
snatched up his hat and ran to look out for the 
trunk, while Bessie, unuided, took her seat in 
the car, 

“ Seems to me you're in a terrible hurry this 
morning,” George said, as he joined her, his 
face flushed and bearing tokens of agitation 
from more causes than one. = 

“Why, you know, dear, you said I must re- 
turn to-day,” Bessie arswered, sweetly, “ and 
I was only trying to please you.” 

Happily for George a boy came through the 
cars just then selling morning papers; one was 
bought for Bessie and one for himself, behind 
the friendly shade of which he hid his-face for 
the next three hours. Bessie did not care to 
disturb him, she, too, had a paper to read. 
Once, and she thought twice, she was sure she 
heard her husband saying to himself, “ Fool! 
fool!” but then there are so many persons 
whom one might call a fool besides oneself, 
that we do not consider the inference conclu- 
sive. 





Everything went on at home after their re- 
turn the same as usual; the same—yet not the 
same. There was no confession upon George’s 
part, that was not his way; but there was a 
marked difference in the manner in which he 
addressed his wife, especially in the deferential 
tones in which he said, “ whatever you like,” 
or, “just as you think best, Bessie.” And’ 
when, a year later, Sue Bradley came to make 
them a visit, she found not only the brightest 
little baby boy in the world, but the most lov- 
ing and indulgent of husbands. Sue could 
hardly contain herself until George was fairly 
out of the house, then she demanded, in her 
old, impetuous way— 

“ Bessie, how on earth did you manage it? 
I never saw a man so changed in my life; has 
he been converted ?” 

“Not that I know of,” Bessie answered, 
with a quiet gleam of satisfaction in her eyes ; 
“T let him have his own way until he got tired 
of it; my coming home from the mountains 
last summer just as I did was the last effort of 
the kind I was ever obliged to put forth.” 

JULIA A. WILLIS. 
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SELFISH DAUGHTERS, AND WHAT 
MAKES . THEM. 


. H, I wish my mother were here!” 
exclaimed a young lady, one morning 
this past summer, as we stood on the piazza 
of a large, old farm-house among the Cats- 
kills, drinking in the pure, mountain air, and 
viewing with intense delight, mingled with 
awe, the grand old mountains with their 
evergreen summits towering to the skies. 
I turned with a feeling of pleasure to the 
young girl; she was quite pretty, one of 
four young school-teachers who had come 
here to spend their vacation. As I looked 
with admiring eyes upon the girl she pushed 
out a little foot whose boot had lost several 
buttons, “ because,” she added, “ifmy mother 
were here she would sew those buttons on 
my shoes.” There was no more beauty to 
that face in my sight, and [ could not re- 
press the look of disgust which rose to my 
eyes as I turned hastily away ; but her words 
followed me, She was talking to one of her 
friends: “Every morning,” she said, “if I 
have anything to be mended, I send it down 
for my mother to do; I never do anything 
of the kind myself!” 
And that girl had reached her twentieth 
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year! What a daughter! I had- thought, 
when she first spoke, that her desire for her 
mother’s presence was that that dear one 
might enjoy with her the beauty of the 
grand scenery, and the luxury of the pure, 
strength-giving air. But no; it was thatshe 
might mend her shoes. What a motive! 
Probably, at that very moment the over- 
worked mother was preparing breakfast for 
her family, (which was not small, as- the 
young lady had herself said) in a hot, close 
room in the city, while her daughter was 
wishing that she were with her to be her 
slave. What a wife that girl will make! 
What a teacher she is for the children com- 
mitted to her care! It is to be hoped that 
there are not many like her. And, now, 
whose fault is it? why has she grown up into 
this selfish state, her soul cramped into such 
a compass that no sunshine of nobleness can 
creep into it? Is it not the mother’s fault 
to a great degree? She has petted her child, 
indulging every desire, sacrificing herself 
continually to gratify her daughter’s whims. 
She has worked and denied herself many a 
luxury, perhaps, that this girl might receive 
an education, cultivating, unconsciously, a 
spirit of selfishness more ugly than homely 
features, ignorance, or plain clothes. 

Let a mother bring up a child to regard 
her wishes and comfort as much, as least, as 
its own, to strive through all its life to make 
“ mother” happy, and, in the coming years, 
the daughter will never look back, when that 
mother is gone to her rest, and think, with 
bitter regret, of the house of toil that she 
might have lightened, Children do not know 





their mother’s love and devotion; they can 
never see it thoroughly until they clasp their 
own little ones in their arms, and realize, per- 
haps when too late, the love that has been 
buried with the aged form.and silver hair. 

Oh, young girls! open those bright eyes of 
yours, and bid your mothers rest while you 
minister to them!. Surround their pathway 
with love and tender care, as they did yours 
when you were helpless infants; watch over 
them, cheer them, bring sunshine into their 
souls, for it may not be much longer that 
they will stay with you, and when the time 
comes for you to say good-bye forever, 
blessed are you if those dying lips can say, 
“ My daughter has been my comfort and joy.” 

And you, mothers, as soon as your children 
are able let them wait*on you, and, as you 
value their future usefulness, teach them to 
sew the loose buttons upon their shoes! 
Enter into all their amusements, make your- 
self young for them, weep with them over 
their disappointments, and laugh with them 
over all innocent joys. Win their confidence, 
talk with them about your own youth, your 
loves, your sports; tell them your sorrows, 
and tell them your joys. Let them feel that 
you lean upon them, and need their society 
as you joarney through life’s pathway. Talk 
with them of religion, as an every-day topic, 
make them feel af ease upon that subject 
with you as upon every other. Do this with 
tender, loving interest, and there will be 
fewer selfish women growing up to take 
charge of a future generation, and fewer gray 
hairs brought in sorrow to the grave. 

’ SARA KEABLES HUNT. 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON. D.D. . 


ERE we have a very intense organiza- 
tion, a combination of the mental and 
motive temperaments ; the first giving mental 
activity, and the latter toughness, wiry en- 
durance and power. This combination of 
temperament and constitution adapts one to 
‘lrive everything that is undertaken, and to 
become a leader, because such persons think 
more rapidly, and generally more to the 
point, than those of a calmer, cooler nature. 
The features are sharp, the lines clean cut, 





indicating precision, point, and positiveness, 
There is a large development of the percep- 
tive organs, which give intuitive readiness 
to the mind in the gathering and compre- 
hending of facts; and it will be observed 
that the head ‘is massive in the upper part of 
the forehead, and that it widens out from 
the external angle of the eyes as the lines go 
upward and backward, showing that the top 
of the head is really larger than the base. 
This kind of development indicates a ten- 
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dency to make investigations, to reason, phi- 
losophize,-invent, theorise, and push the line 
of thought into new fields. If we might use 
the term, it gives a centrifugal spirit, the ten- 
dency to enlarge the periphery, to go beyond 
and ubove the old, worn ways of thought and 
action. Such a development in mechanics 
leads one to invent, to the investigation of 
new combinations and new uses of old prin- 
ciples, Of such organizations were born the 





knowledge, and who live in advance of the 
times in any respect, are likely to be deemed 
fanatical. The men who are willing to work 
in the old beaten paths, and not look beyond 
the traditional fences which inclose the trod- 
den way, simply help to make the next gen- 
eration as wise and as worthy as themselves. 

We see here large Mirthfulness, as well as 
large Causality, which enable him to see the 
absurd phases of subjects and their logical 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


power-loom, the cotton-gin, the steamboat ; 
and from such formed heads we expect imag- 
inative works in sculpture, painting, poetry, 
and, especially, in the drama. Such devel- 
opments, generally, are regarded as visionary, 
dreamy, speculative ; sometimes they are 
quite fanatical; but men who wish to make 
new tracks and elevate the lines of human 
thought, and to extend the realms of human 





forms. The large Constructiveness makes 
him full of devices, plans, methods, and 
measures to adapt his forces to the work in 
hand, and to work up his material into new 
and improved forms. 

His Bevevolence is large, rendering him 
liberal, sympathetical, inclined to help and 
benefit others. He has the element of agree- 
ableness, as well as that of kindness, and he 
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knows how to lead, persuade, modify, and 
ameliorate dispositions which are malleable 
and agreeable. He can harness people into 
enterprises, and make them work together 
harmoniously, who, but for him, would stand 
aloof. He knows how to co-ordinate facts, 
forces, and people, and bring harmony out 
of disagreement and confusion. He has 
strong faith in the great ultimate of effort 
and of things. He sees farther by the eye of 
faith than most men, regards great things as 
possible, and, though he may not be specially 
devout, he is strongly spiritual. He cares 
less for forms and particular methods and 
old ways than some men, but he has a faith 
in great possibilities, expects to do much and 
to bring forth a sort of millennium before 
long. That spirit infused into others by his 
enthusiasm will muke others work above and 
beyond their ordinary plane. He has Firm- 
ness enough to stand his ground. He appre- 
ciates duty, feels bound to fulfil it. His 
watchfulness and wide-a-awake sense of 
danger lead him to meet and master it before 
it becomes too strong for him. He has a 
great deal of dash and enterprise, and often 
achieves’results through this spirit which to 
a slower and calmer nature would be diffi- 
cult or impossible. He is social, warm- 
hearted, loving; makes friends and utilizes 
their power and influence in the direction in 
which his own efforts tend. He has fine 
talking talent, but however well he may ex- 
press himself in the opinion of others, he 
really has more of thought and sentiment 
than he is able to express. He is one of the 
kind of men who are liable to overwork and 
break down, hence he, and all who are or- 
ganized like him, should avoid everything 
in the way of food, drink, and luxury calcu- 
lated to excite, stimulate, or inflame their 
organization. 

Epwakp EGGLEsTon was born in Vevay, 
Switzerland County, Indiana, on the 10th of 
December, 1837. His father was a Virginian, 
and a lawyer of marked ability, and of some 
eminence in public affairs, Dying at the age 
of thirty-four, he left a family of four chil- 
dren, Edward being the eldest and but nine 
years of age. Edward’s mother was a native 
of Indiana, and descended from an old Ken- 
tucky family, in which there had been sev- 
eral distinguished Baptist ministers, 





His constitution was not strong, almost all 
his early years being spent in physical ail- 
ments of one kind or another. He was anx- 
ious, however, to learn, and managed chiefly 
on his own account to acquire a good knowl- 
edge of Latin, with some Greek, and quite 
an extensive acquaintance with French, and 
some knowledge of Spanish and Italian. 

He read a great deal in the different de- 
partments of English literature. In the hope 
of finding some vocation favorable to his 
health, he was transferred from the school to 
the farm, from the farm to the store, and 
then back again to the school. At eighteen 
he was supposed to be threatened with a 
rapid consumption, and perhaps for the 
twentieth time his heaith was despaired of. 
As a desperate recourse he was sent to Min- 
nesota, and there the climate proved so bene- 
ficial that his health greatly improved. 

Returning to Indiana, he started out as a 
Methodist preacher, riding a four weeks’ cir- 
cuit for six months, This kind of work broke 
him down, and he again went to Minnesota 
and there re-entered the ministry. At twenty 
years of age, while pastor of the Methodist 
church in St. Peter, of that State, he mar- 
ried. _ It is to his wife Dr. Eggleston attrib- 
utes a greater part of what may be deemed 
his success. He soon acquired a good rank 
in his denomination, and at twenty-four was 
appointed to the most prominent church 
of the Methodists in Minnesota. His health 
continued to” be uncertain, and four or five 
times he was compelled to relinquish his 
charge and engage in secular business, and, 
at last, yielding to the advice of physicians 
and friends, he withdrew from the ministry 
in so far as pastoral relations are concerned. 

At that early time in the Far North-west the 
privations to which the minister was frequent- 
ly subjected were often too much for a robust 
constitution, to say nothing of one whose 
health had never been firmly established. His 
salary was small, yet his affairs were managed 
with so much thrift that he escaped running 
into debt. He is accustomed to relate that 
at one time’ his family were three weeks with- 
out a morsel of meat on the table, refusing to 
buy it because he could not pay for it at once. 
It was in 1866 that Mr. Eggleston gave up 
his pastoral life; he had already gained some 
popularity as a writer through contributions 
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to the Little Corporal and the Sunday-school 
Magazine, and subsequently became in a short 
time well known as a very successful mana- 
ger of Sunday-schools, and a favorite as a 
speaker for children. In 1867 he assumed 
the editorship of the Sunday-school Teacher, 
afterward known as the National Sunday- 
school Teacher. In connection with his edi- 
torial charge he was much occupied as a con- 
vention speaker and a conductor of Sunday- 
school institutes. His labors extended from 
Maine to Missouri, often being performed 
without compensation, and sometimes with- 
out even the payment of traveling expenses. 
A little pamphlet which he issued in 1867, 
entitled, “‘ Conventions and Institutes,” be- 
came a standard, and was the foundation upon 
which the present State and National Sun- 





day-school Conventions have grown so great- 
ly. In 1870 Mr. Eggleston accepted the pos 
tion of literary editor to @he New York Jnde- 
pendent, and in the December following he 
became the superintending editor of the same 
paper. In the following year he resigned 
this position to become editor of the Hearth 
and Home. In the columns of the latter 
paper he wrote three stories: “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” “The End of the World,” 
and the “ Mystery of Metropolisville.” Each 
attracted much attention, especially the first 
named, which elevated him at once in pop- 


ular esteem as an author. After his retire- 
ment from the Hearth and Home he produced 
the “Circuit Rider,” also a very popular 
book. He is now occupied mainly in lectur- 
ing, writing for periodicals, and in Sunday- 
school work. 


——~0e——__——_. 


OUR DARLING. 


** Papa, pussy det my footies,”’ 
Patter, patter come the feet ; 
‘“*Mamma, where is baby’s stockies ? 

Sister, take your ’ittle sweet.” 


So the music of our darling— 
She who went so long ago— 
Lingers still about our dwelling, 
Greets us where the daisies grow. 


Did the angels love our darling, 
That with us she could not stay ? 





Must her voice with theirs be swelling, 
While we miss her day by day? 


Oh, how sweet had been her praises, 

. Had she staid with us to sing! 

But her voice in heaven raises 
Sweeter music to our King. 


So, while here we stay so lonely, 
Looking up with tearful eyes, 

We will trust our Father only, 
Till we meet her in the skies. . B. 
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LIFE ON THE RAILWAY. 


“ Singing through the forests, 

Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling o¥tr bridges ; 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the rail.” 


\O be freed from the cares of business, the 
trammels of society, or the monotony of 
home-life, and for a time with congenial 
companions, or in solitary independence, 
to sport “across the ocean wave,” or with 
lightning speed to traverse our own conti- 
nent, can not fail to afford delight to all from 
whom the faculty of enjoyment has not de- 
parted. Nature generously spreads before 
us her diversified treasures, and the gems 
and curiosities of art are ours to examine. 





Each day affords new pleasures to the trav- 
eler, and fresh themes for comment; and had 
King Solomon traveled as extensively as he 
had studied, he would never have lamented 
so despairingly about there “being nothing 
new under the sun.” But not in describing 
the beauty and sublimity of nature’s works, 
or descanting on the chef-d’euvres of art, 
must we presume to linger, but pass on to 
the miscellaneous types of humanity who are 


daily met with abroad, Every class and vo- 
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cation, as well as temperament, have their 
representatives. 
* Men of @very ‘station,’ 
In the eyes of fame, 
Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 
High and lowly people, 
Birds of every feather, 
On a common level, 
Traveling together.” 
Nowhere is the selfishness inherent to poor 
humanity so conspicuously displayed as in 
traveling. In the rush for tickets at a crowd- 
ed station, the struggling for seats in a car, 
the eager wish to secure instant attention, 
who does not feel all interlopers his natural 
enemies? And the man who, for the time, 
forgetful of self, secures tickets for the most 
timid and forlorn individuals around him, 
assists the poor old market woman with her 
basket of eggs to enter the car, generously 
surrenders his seat to an Indian squaw with 
pappoose, and does not wound the self-love of 
others by deprecating all sights, scenes, cus- 
toms, and institutions pertaining to every 
country save his own, has attained the high- 
est standard of excellence, and ought to 
have, in after years, a statue erected to his 
memory. Very prominent among the people 
whom we meet is Mr. Grumbler. He is cos- 
mopolitan in his tastes, and may be found 
alike growling at the extortions of Parisian 
hotel-keepers, muttering anathemas at Lon- 
don fogs and hackmen, and at no loss for 
complaint on the California route. Mr. 
Grumble never starts on a sea voyage with- 
out wishing he had chosen some other time 
or line. He invariably predicts all manner 
of catastrophes; is confident that the clouds 
floating tranquilly in the heavens will trans- 
form themselves into terrific storms; has no 
confidence whatever in the ability of the ship- 
officers, and takes pleasure in narrating, for 
the amusement of nervous ladies and invalids 
in particular, all the shipwrecks which have 
happened since the shattering of the invinci- 
ble Armada. In comparatively cheerful mo- 
ments he favors the company, who can only 
escape by throwing themselves into the sea, 
with the story of his chronic complaints, in 
which are included “almost all the ills that 
flesh is heir to;” nor does he omit the slight- 
est opportunity of scowling at the waiters, 
railing at the cook, and indulging in sundry 





hints that for some reason or other he is pur- 
posely neglected. 

Stage-coaches are his abhorrence, and om- 
nibusses detestable; they are either ‘too 
shaky, too fast, or too slow. On the cars, as 

a special train has not been ordered for his 

accommodation, the name of his annoyances 

are legion. All the best seats have been 

monopolized, and he is obliged to content 

himself with a moderate part of one, instead 

of obtaining the privilege of depositing him- 

self in one, and placing his medicine-case 

and cordials, hat-box, umbrella, cane, over- 

coat, and sundry pamphlets in another. The 

frequent stoppages are his aversion, and he is 

sure that the train will be behind time, and 

himself seriously incommoded. 

Newsboys, candy-venders, etc., he regards 
with antipathy. He is claimed by the great 
Bruin family of antiquity as a lineal-descend- 
ant. In proximity to him may be met Miss 
Fidgetty. She usually travels with “all 
her household gods” around her. She is 
the terror of gentlemen acquaintances, who 
have not forgotten excursions on which they 
were called upon to guard her five trunks, 
three bandboxes, seven packages, two pet 
mice, and a parrot; to start full half an hour 
before the time proper for the dépét as the 
only effectual means of convincing her that 
the train had*not started and left them be- 
hind; to spend some time in allaying her 
apprehensions as to the train running off the 
track, the boiler exploding, or her bonnet 
being set on fire by the sparks from the loco- 
motive. Then, too, she is filled with alarms, 
lest there be some mistake in regard to 
tickets or checks, and would otherwise seem 
to have imbibed largely of the waters of 
Lethe, which are said to cause forgetfulness, 
judging from the manner in which she is 
ever and anon searching for misplaced trin- 
kets or appendages, to the annoyance of all 
around her. She is continually on the alert; 
and quiet, contented people she regards with 
contempt. 

Mr. Savage is an individual ‘indigenous to 
every civilized country, even in this the nine- 
teenth century. It is rumored that as a re- 
minder of former barbarism, he will ever be 
allowed to exist. It is not necessary to as- 
sume that socially speaking he belongs to the 





lowest stratum of society, and that position 
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and wealth may not both be his; but that he 
is essentially coarse in heart and mind must 
at once be admitted. He may be discovered 
on shipboard indulging in obscene jests and 
brutal expressions, frequently interlarding 
his discourse with choice oaths and epithets. 
He takes a delight in trampling upon the well- 
established rules of civility, enforces his com- 
ments with threatening frowns or gestures ; in- 
sulting all whom he may with impunity. He 
is exceedingly fond of tobacco in its various 
forms, and whether on steamer or car is the 
veritable upas tree of the community, poison- 
ing all around him. Ladies shrink from him 
in terror, not coveting the perfumed incense 
which he offers to his idols, and dreading 
lest their delicate robes be soiled beyond ali 
reparation by tobacco-juice. In the art of 
chewing he might almost rival the bovine 
population. 

Some ancient nations are said to have 
smoked so much that finally their spirits 
evaporated in a cloud of smoke, and we can 
only conscientiously hope that a similar fate 
will await Mr. Savage, as he persists in con- 
tinuing the abominable custom despite of all 
warnings. Well might Horace Greeley apos- 
trophize tobacco as a weed 

** Which does not meet a single need ; 
A weed that grows and thrives too well, 
And which no mortal ought to sell. 

‘*T wish this weed, before ’twas dried, 
Could be sent down oblivion’s tide; 
That each cigar and horrid pipe 
I could from out the country wipe. 

‘*T wish each paper, bag, or box, 

Was out of sight forever tossed ; 
That I could only help undo 
t The silent work of smoke or chew.” 


In the “ good time coming,” when woman 
shall have succeeded in obtaining all her pre- 
rogatives, it admits of question whether or 
not a “smoking-car for ladies” will not be- 
come an indispensable appendage to railway 
trains. 

There is a certain class of travelers who, 
albeit, not deficient in good breeding, yet 
show a languid indifference, and affect a lofty 
contempt for all that is beautiful in nature, 
or charming and admirable in art in foreign 
countries. They seem to imagine that to ad- 
mit superiority in others will be equivalent 
te confessing inferiority in themseives: Noth- 





ing pleases them; everything is below par, 
and the only mystery is why they will per- 
sist in visiting such places, it being supposed 
that they roamed abroad for enjoyment. 

A desire to please and be pleased might be 
set down as the first indispensable requisite 
for an agreeable traveling companion, to 
which are appended many etceteras. Punce- 
tuality, ever prominent among the virtues, 
does not lesson in value when applied to 
travelers. Who wishes to take a tour with 
an acquaintance who always loiters at the 
hotel or on the way until just five minutes 
too late for the train, or else renders necessary 
a vexatious struggle with time; forgets a 
hundred and one commissions and duties 
until an hour before starting ; dresses either in 
ball-room or hermit-like costume; never has 
any tickets or change ready for agents or car- 
conductors; does not stop to consider that 
though he enjoys the fresh breeze from the 
open window, his vis-a-vis may have a differ- 
ent taste; loudly proclaims his business plans 
or pleasures, forgetting that they can not be 
interesting to strangers, and that it only 
shews both egotism and ignorance, and is 
painful to the friend more sensitive than 
himself. To jest at any mishap or accident 
which gives pain to a fellow-passenger, is 
both petty and contemptible. Ladies, par- 
ticularly when alone, are entitled to the chiv- 
alrous attention of gentlemen, which is very 
rarely refused in American domains. It is, 
however, cautiously whispered that the “ lords 
of creation ” are not satisfied with the scant 
recognition which their courtesies have ob- 
tained from the fair sex, and that various 
petitions pleading for still further acknow)l- 
edgements had been presented to the “ Queens 
of Society,” who, after all due consideration, 
have unanimously resolved that a vote of 
thanks be rendered on all fitting occasions. 

CG. 1. A. 
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A Pretty Device iN PLANT GROWTH.— 
Take a common tumbler or fruit can, and fili 
it nearly full of soft water. Then tie a bit of 
soft lace or cheese-sacking over it, and press 
down into the water, covered with a layer of 
peas. In a few days they will sprout, the 
little thread-like roots going down through 
the lace into the water, and the vines can be 
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trained up to twine around the window; or, 
what is prettier, a frame may be made for the 
purpose. Here is another pretty thing, with 
but a little trouble. Take a saucer and fill it 
with fresh green moss. Place in the center a 
pine cone (large size), having first wet it 
thoroughly. Then sprinkle it thoroughly 





with grass-seed. The moisture will close the 
cone partially, and in a day or two the tiny 
grass-spires will appear in all the interstices, 
and in a week you will have a perfect cone of 
beautiful verdure. Keep secure from the 
frost, and give it plenty of water, and you 
will have “a thing of beauty” all the winter. 








True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected.— Combe. 





THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. | 


ITHER gold, nor fame, nor power, nor 

any other external possession what- 
ever can of a certainty insure happiness to 
the possessor. This we have heard so often 
that we almost begin to doubt it, but, never- 
theless, it is true. Happiness is wholly in- 
ternal; consists in a current of sensation 
which we call pleasant, or, at least, comfort- 
able, and prefer to the opposite style of feel- 
ing, which we call painful, or, at least, un- 
pleasant. The last word we can say is, “ We 
feel” so and so; this is the final reason that 
we have to give for all our performances. 
Everything is a matter of feeling. Sensation 
is the most comprehensive generalization 
that we know. 

All sensation of whatever attempted classi- 
fication, physical or intellectual, passional or 
spiritual, is the functional product of the 
nervous system. By happiness we mean 
certain styles of sensation; by sensation we 
mean those operations of the nervous sys- 
tem of which we are conscious. What we 
need is to be born of healthy, comely pa- 
rents, and to be through life, or as long as 
possible, a moderately susceptible nervous 
system resting on, and well mourished by, 
a solid physical basis. When we are well, 
and feel well, how are you to make us mis- 
erable? Fortune has no power for evil over 
him whose stomach still works the miracle 
of extracting strength and courage from 
bread and meat. When we are miserable, 
our self-love and opinionativeness lead us to 





seek the cause in anything rather than our 
own deficiencies. Our strongest talent for 
fallacy, perhaps, is in our tendency to refer 
permanent states of feeling to temporary out- 
side agencies. . My experience is, that when 
I am well I am happy, no matter what my 
circumstances, and when I am sick I am mis- 
erable, no matter what my circumstances, 
Then all the world is lovely, hope’s steadfast 
illumination makes every vista an avenue to 
Paradise arched by fancy’s rainbow glories 
—all men are good, and true, and friendly ; 
now, the landscape is a blank, meaningless 
expanse, the clouds threaten, the sunshine is 
streaked with black, woman is insipid, man 
is hostile. 

I am crowded to the conclusion that hap- 
piness is mainly a product of bodily health, 
little dependent, in the great mass of cases, 
on mental causes, and affected by outsfde 
conditions in general only as they operate 
for or against the bodily well-being. I have 
never noticed in the rich, the honored, the 
powerful, any especial propensity to whistle, 
sing, and dance from overflow of good feel- 
ing. If they are happier than other people 
of their age and health, they certainly have 
great power of self-control. 

I am aware that almost every one is ready 
to resent as an insultingly low view of his 
nature and character the notion that his hap- 
piness depends on anything so simple and 
common as bodily health; he would prefer 
to impute his sentiments, affections, fancies, 
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or passions to some more recondite or sup- 
posed worthier or loftier source than the 
elaboration and circulation of the juices, the 
action of stomach and bowels, which he has 
been used to look on as rather mechanical, 
and disgustingly unsentimental, although 
very necessary processes, 

To the man of sensibility who pens lived 
by custom, routine, and accident, rather than 
in the light of rational hygiene, the days are 
almost sure to come when life begins to lose 
itscharm, He imagines it is the failure of an 
enterprise, it is ambition balked, blighted 
hopes, disappointed love; he and his world 
find plenty of reasons for his misery in his cir- 
cumstances, But the real cause is lessening 
life; as long as he has full health he is likely 
to succeed—or think that he does—and is 
not cast down by failure. 

Take care of your health, and your happi- 
ness will take care of itself. 

_ CIVILIZATION AND BARBARISM. 

The next question that confronts us is, 
What are the conditions most favorable to 
the growth and duration of the human 
plant? Let us speak of ways of living, as 
civilized and barbarous. This is very loose, 
as, indeed, all classification is, more or less, 
but it may serve our turn, There are, it is 
true, all grades of barbarism, as of enlighten- 
ment, and no fixed mark between the two; 
still, the terms indicate a polarization whose 
opposites we may consider and compare. 
The soul of barbarism is instinct; the soul of 
civilization is reason — that is, trained in- 
stinct, schooled to patient observation and 
inference, habituated to forecast and self- 
contemplation. Barbarism is spontaneous; 
civilization is meditated. The actions of the 
savage are like those of the wild beast—tu- 
tomatic, gravitative; civilized man acts 
equally from instinct, but guided by intelli- 
gence. The self-consciousness of the savage 
is small; his faculties seem well bound and 
welded together, and result in harmonious 
action—or inaction; the cultivated man is 
more complex and more divided against him- 
self; indecisive combats between duty and 
desire, policy and propensity, are constantly 
being waged in his breast. The savage is 
the newly created man not yet pushed away 
from nature’s breast and taught to live on 
strange food; he is the simpler, immediate 
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product of his habitat, and yet in full har- 
mony with it. Certainly it is that the vol- 
ume of humanity is sustained in its fullness 
by the unformed hordes. Creation is from 
the lower darkness. The flower groweth up 
into the light and perisheth. Whence comes 
the strong man, the admirable, the ruler 
among men? From low down, or, at least, 
his father or grandfather did, ten chances to 
one. The large majority in so-called civil- 
ized lands are yet barbarous. When a whole 
community becomes highly cultivated and 
intelligent, it is invariably displaced by a 
class of people of simpler organization and 
greater vital and reproductive power. This 
process is going on all the time everywhere. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. As a 
matter of fact, it is a general law that the 
most inteliectual people, as a class, are the 
least prolific. 

The practical inference for the hyperso- 
phisticated victim of civilization when he 
feels his strength going (better before he be- 
gins to feel it going), is a return to barbar-" 
ism—that is to say, to the simple, nature- 
regulated habits of his not very distant 
ancestors. Antaeus must renew his long- 
suspended rapport with the black soil or go 
up the spout, And here we come to one of 
the weightiest heads of our discourse. The 
return to barbarism does not consist so much 
in a new set of performances as it does in 
fewer performances. The savage, perhaps, 
saves his life by keeping it within narrower 
range. Cultivation, let us say, is the ambi- 
tion that is sure to soar to disastrously dizzy 
heights sooner or later. Hygiene is mainly 
negative—does not prescribe a change of 
drugs, nor much of anything additional, but 
a lopping off of wearing, artificial complexi 
ties. This is the meaning of the saying that 
there is no salvation except by being born 
again—that is, coming back to the pure, hum- 
ble, blandly, sensual life into which the in- 
stincts of children and child-like people drift. 

No man need be so foolish as to confound 
the disadvantages of savage life, its priva- 
tions, hardships, exposure to extremes of 
temperature, with its advantages, its abne- 
gation of corroding care and intellectual 
strain, its facility of passional expression, its 
enforced simple diet and abstinence from 
condiments and stimulants. 
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HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

Disease is a much misleading term, owing 
to its being used in so many different signifi- 
cations. We hear the word used to indicate 
immediate blood-poisons, as small-pox virus ; 
remoter blood-poisons, slower and more ob- 
scure in their action, as effluvia, causing 
typhoid-fever; a diathesis, or state of chronic 
disease, as debility or hereditary defects; 
unusual so-called abnormal activity of the 
system, acute disease; we see internal or ex- 
ternal causes of disease, physiological states, 
symptoms of disease—manifestations of ex- 
traordinary curative effort—all confused and 
run together; we are forced to conclude that 
health and disease are unscientific, indefinite 
terms, and that pathology needs a new no- 
menclature. 

But worse than these confusions there is a 
wide-spread disbelief in the beneficence of 
nature, which leads to the theory that dis- 
ease is a pernicious element which has some- 
how found lodgement in the body, and is 
impelling it to its own undoing. It is sup- 
posed, in short, that the body has set its ac- 
tivities to the task of destroying itself, and 


must be, with more or less violence, put on 
the right track, This idea that the body, 
under some mysterious foreign influence, is 
working its own destruction, is simply a 
slight improvement on the old theory of de- 


moniac possession. Then the baleful ele- 
ment was personified ; an unclean, malevo- 
lent spirit was supposed to have entered in. 
Remedy, expulsion by exorcism. Now we 
see the same idea—forcible expulsion of 
something by blood-letting, starvation, fire, 
water, poison, or other effectual means, 

There is a general popular notion that 
there are specific remedies for all forms of 
disease—medicaments which, entering into 
the circulation, neutralize and render inert, 
or expel, disease-producing impurities or 
poisons happening to be there. I do not 
pretend to say how much this belief is en- 
couraged among the laity by the average 
“doctor.” It is certain, however, that to 
the physiologist this is as irrational as exor- 
cism, or plastering the sword with which the 
wound was made. Let us take an example 
of the working of specific remedies, and state 
with some approach to exactness what it is, 
or, at least, what it is not, 





Intermittent fever is a systemic effort to 
expel a poison, probably a fungoid growth 
that floats in the air and is absorbed through 
the lungs; or, say it is a struggle to repair, 
as far as possible, the damage the poison may 
be doing; or it is disturbance marking the 
violent changes necessary to be undergone in 
becoming adjusted to novel conditions, 
Now, quinine is called a specific for malarial 
diseases, though there is no more propriety 
in calling it so than many other destructive 
agents. No well-informed person can believe 
that quinine is a specific cure for malarial 
diseases in the sense of a material entering 
into the blood and neutralizing or chemically 
combining with the morbific element. If 
such was the case, fever and ague would be 
almost unknown, since quinihe, or other still 
more effective toxicological resources—arsen- 
ic, for instance—are within the reach of all. 

Quinine is a powerful nervous irritant. 
When administered in sufficiency to “ break 
the chills,’ we are to understand that the 
quinine makes an assault on the vital econo- 
my, more immediately dangerous than that 
of the preceding miasmatic enemy. The or- 
ganism is forced in self-defence to desist 
from, and postpone, or entirely abandon, its 
reparative struggle against the ravages of 
the miasm, and devote its energies to saving 
itself from the guinine. The quinine disease 
is contracted in addition to the other, and 
for a time, at least, may overslaugh it. In 
short, all these cures of acute diseases by 
specific means are, at the most favorable in- 
terpretation, a substitution of chronic, incur- 
able diseases for acute, curative ones. I have 
known people to imagine they had fully re- 
covered from fever and ague, but I never 
heard any one claim to have entirely got over 
the quinine. 

Every organism tends to preserve and re- 
pair itself during the extent of its hereditary 
term of existence. Disease is not abnormal, 
differs from health in degree, not in quality. 
It is augmented efforts (and the disturbance 
accompanying them) of the body to repair ex- 
traordinary wastes or injuries. Disease is al- 
ways an attempt tocure. The organism is al- 
ways doing its best, making all the effort its 
resources will justify. It may wear itself out 
in unsuccessful endeavor to make good seri- 
ous hurts it may have received, but it will 
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try, first and last. The old idea was to com- 
bat the natural tendencies, or, rather, divert 
the vital forces upon a new, medicine-created 
disease. Now, a part, at least, of the profes- 
sional healers seem to be more tolerant of 
nature, less confident of art, and talk of 
“assisting” the systemic operations. But 
this is an utter impossibility; you can not 
add vital force to an organism, not even 
temporarily, The truth is, that all you can 
do for a life is to surround it with the most 
favorable conditions obtainable, and give it 
a fair chance to do its work. It will right 
itself, as far as it can be done; if it can 
not be done, if the internal dynamic facts 
necessary to self-sustaining existence are lack- 
ing, then death is the inevitable and the 
kindest cure; there shall be no more pain. 
Physiology is as rigidly normal as mechan- 
ics; but owing to the infinitely greater num- 
ber and diversity of forces and tendencies 
engaged, it is impossible to make precise 
statements of it; nevertheless, the same gen- 
eral laws inhere in the production or conver- 
sion of force throughout the universe. Eve- 
rything costs—something can not come from 
nothing. There is no action or motion—that 
is to say, expenditure of force—without 
waste (change of form of material). Every 
thought, passion, sensation, muscular con- 
traction, costs. We are constantly being 
worn out and built up; disease is dispropor- 
tion between waste and renewal. The most 
common cause of disease is over-exertion; 
the most widely beneficial hygienic mode is 
rest. I do not know that I ever saw a per- 
son suffering from want of exercise. I have 
seen trouble from unequal exercise — using 
one set of muscles too much; I have seen 
people eat too much for the amount of ex- 
ercise they took; I have seen people get 
better air by going out and walking about 
than they had in their homes, and the ad- 
vantages of change of scene are indisputable. 
But it must be reyembered that the sick 
man is the weak man; when he spends his 
strength he spends his life; it is not good 
policy for him to over-eat and under-ventil- 
ate, and then attempt to make all straight 
again by active out-door exercise. The 
stronger and healthier you are, the more ex- 
ercise or medicine you can endure; the 
weaker and sicker you are, the less exercise 





or medicine youcan endure. Make a note of 

this. 

POPULAR FALLACIES IN HYGIENE—INVER- 
SION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, 

The true conception of causation in physi- 
ology is not the mechanical one, as of one 
billiard-ball impinging against another and 
setting it in motion; strictly speaking, there 
is not within the bounds of our knowledge 
such a phenomenon as a perfect inertia 
moved by an outside force. We must con- 
sider life as a more or less harmonious as- 
semblage of resultant movements following 
the meeting of external and internal forces. 
“Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, 
but God must give the increase,” and, “Ye 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God;” that is to say, life is not sustained 
wholly by the alimentary and other adju- 
vants coming from without, but also by the 
hidden, unintelligible, impelling, vital traits 
derivable through the mystery of heredity 
from nature or God. 

We say a certain virus acting on the blood 
produces disease; but the blood acts upon 
the virus; the chemico-vital combination is 
not the product of one energy, but two. 

As one inference from the truth that life is 
the resultant movements from the nature 
within us and the nature without us, it will 
be seen that most of the popular physiologi- 
cal and hygienic dicta may be squarely in- 
verted without injury to them. 

The intellectual indolence through which 
people fall into the error of inversion of cause 
and effect (closely allied to the fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc), is almost universal. 

That it is a very common and a very ruin- 
ous mistake to confound cause and effect can 
best be st.>w» by. a few illustrations, 

The excessive activities of highly vitalized 
people are fatally mistaken for the cause of 
full health by the weaker ones, who destroy 
themselves in attempting to imitate them. 
Strong men can rush about, endure exposure 
to cold, and recover speedily from over-exer- 
tion; they have copious force within them. 
which tends to expend itself by conflict with, 
outside forces; they think they are well be~ 
cause they are active, they take the conse- 
quences of strength for the causes of strength, 
Let them try, after age or sickness has drainad 
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the interior force, and see whether activity 
produces health. They will find out then 
what they did not realize before, that exer- 
cise in every form is depletion—depletion 
which the young and strong are irresistibly 
impelled to, and which they can not entirely 
dispense with, but which the old and feeble 
need in very small doses—the smaller the 
better, generally. Every one is worked to 
death in the long run, either through the 
muscles or some one or several organs or 
functions. 

The leading idea of hygiene, which can 
hardly be repeated too often, is the judicious 
husbanding of the vital force. 

The roisterer considers it self-evident that 
the student is sallow and leathery because he 
mopes over his books, instead of getting 
drunk like a man; but it is the finer (physi- 
cally weaker) construction of the student 
that determines that he shall be a student 
instead of a roisterer. Exclusive poring over 
books is not the wisest vital regimen, yet the 
pale-faced ascetic may live for years in his 
thin, careful way, when a limited indulgence 
in the dissipations which others seem to 
thrive on—or, at least, can endure for a long 
time—would start him on the irretraceable 
deathward course. Each man must live ac- 
cording to his own personal needs and pow- 
ers, and not according to theories drawn 
from the experience of other natures widely 
dissimilar from his. It is foolish to submit 
ourselves in all things to the wisdom which 
is a general average of human experience; it 
is ruinous to attempt to adapt ourselves to 
the conditions suited to natures antipodal to 
our own. 

An active life is favorable to longevity— 
say, rather, that he who has the resisting force 
which destines him to live long will be likely 
to do something, or can endure exertion. 

Cheerfulness promotes health—but much 
oftener health promotes cheerfulness. Medi- 
cine furthers recovery—or, rather, the innate 
power of recovery implies more or less ca- 
paeity for resisting the effects of poison. 

Exercise aids digestion — or, rather, the 
more exertion of any kind you undergo the 


more you must eat, and, consequently, the‘ 


more work is thrown upon the digestive or- 
gans. One evil drags others in its train. 
It is common to hear it said, “ Dieting 





does no good. When you see a man extraor- 
dinarily careful of what he eats, rejecting as 
unclean one-half of the staple edibles, you 
will always see a miserable dyspeptic; while 
people who eat what is set before them, ask- 
ing no questions, may be healthy and happy. 
I eat everything I like, and all I want of it, 
and am as tough asa bear.” This is a case 
where it is easy on a sub-structure of first- 
class truth to rear an imposing bulk of the 
most pernicious falsehood. 

People who find it necessary to diet, who 
are positively forced to it, are, as a rule, not 
likely to become shining examples of robust 
health, no matter how careful they may be. 
Everything hurts them, but some things 
worse than others. Whereas, the strong 
man can get good out of almost anything in 
the line of food. The badly broken man 
does but poorly, let him do his best, and 
often to his regimen are imputed the failures 
that are attributable to his defective powers 
of assimulation. Rude health is apt to be 
somewhat indiscriminate in some matters; 
the proper object of disparagement is not 
dieting, but the condition of things that 
makes it necessary. 

To affirm is also to deny. Most real re- 
forms are negative, that is, always something 
repealed, abolished, thus allowing affairs to 
return to their natural course. The most 
patient and thorough scientific investigation 
finds on all sides impassable limits. To de- 
fine the range of our vision is to discredit 
the claims of those who go beyond bounds. 
Science is destructive to falsehood and char- 
latanism in every form, as well as to the prem- 
ature imperfect systems—like John Baptist’s 
presaging the Messiah, Who, when He comes, 
casts them entirely into the shade. Medi- 
cine (apart from surgery and hygiene) is fast 
being crowded into the same category with 
alchemy and astrology. The steady tenden- 
cy of advancing science is to lesson the pre- 
tensions of the so-called healing-art. One by 
one its most cherished and important dog- 
mas are left foundationless—mere wavering 
dreams, unsubstantial as fairy genealogy. 
Science works upon every atom as instinct 
with eternal life-like powers; the man who 
is deeply imbued with the scientific habit of 
thought, has little faith to spare for myths, 
nature absorbs it all. 
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To the people at large the most apparent 
aspect of hygienic reform will be its negative 
character; it must be an abandoment of faith 
in medication, the abolishment of habits of 
stimulation, and an approximate return to 
the simpler modes of life in which the hum- 
bler earth-denizens are held by tastes unviti- 
ated and climatic and economic fate. You 
poison yourself all your life with every-day 
medicines—tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, one 
or all, or more, with an occasional draught of 
the physician’s special ruin. Now, at forty, 
consider yourself, and confess that you wish 
you had had more confidence in unadulterat- 
ed instinct, which demands varied food, nat- 
ural sensual enjoyments. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Popular fallacies in hygiene may be re- 
garded in another respect besides their qual- 
ity of inverting cause and effect. Life is a 
flame—a union of oxygen and carbon in the 
fleshy nitrogenous crucible. This flame may 
burn slow, and last long, or it may be accel- 
erated by various agencies. Life in the 
young and strong is latent and capable of 
intensification of development. Exercise 
kills the old and feeble; it often seems to 
benefit the young ; it adds, however, nothing 
to their constututional sum-total; it aug- 
ments, apparently, life and strength by de- 
veloping, by setting the flame burning faster 
(as it must to stand the strain), by gradually 
habituating the organism to a faster rate of 
living, which, according to logic and fact, 
must have the effect to wear it out sooner. 
The same principle applies to stimulants, in- 
cluding medicines; they call forth, and start 
in the way of being spent, the latent or re- 
served powers of the individual. And what 
then? Pause when the devil tempts you 
with that bewitching chalice filled with any 
one of the many forms of the life-dissolving 
elements ; remember these hard facts. 

All artificial, excited power or pleasure is 
bought too dearly, a thousand to one, and 
pay-day must come. Whatever makes you 
feel better than ordinary, will, in the long 
run, make you feel permanently worse. 
Whatever makes you strong will make you 
weak. Develop your full powers of muscle 
and digestion by protracted arduous exer- 
cise and extra generous diet, and you are 
quite likely, in time, to become a miserable 





dyspeptic and rheumatic. Live slowly, clean- 
ly, and naturally, and you are likely to live 
long, and, what is of much more importance, 
painlessly. 

All medicines are either foods or poisons. 
If they are foods, they are good for the well; 
if they are poisons, they are not good for the 
sick. Whichever way you view them, they 
are better adapted to the use of the well than 
of the sick. Taking medicine and dram- 
drinking, or stimulation in any form, rest on 
the same principle, and naturally merge to- 
gether. We desire to be happy, we want to 
feel better. Well, as long as we have enough 
of that unknown something called life to 
make a brisk fight against assaults, we can 
command a temporary tumult of sensations 
by putting ourselves in conditions unfavora- 
ble to longevity, discounting our future, con- 
suming ourselves, That is what medication 
and stimulus amount to always, if they 
amount to anything. 

Hasten the day when the physician shall 
be no longer exorcist, wonder-worker, de- 
mon-compeller, shriving, in pretence, the 
laity of their physiological sins, but believer 
in nature, scientific teacher, treating his pa- 
trons as pupils in the art of longevity. 

Happiness is a consequence of bodily 
health. The child and the savage arrive at 
health by instinct—that is, involuntary 
knowledge; the stoic has been the rounds, 
ends where he begun; between is the region 
of doubts, agonies, and storms. 

The art of health is summed up in one 
word, Temperance, for temperance includes 
hygiene. Temperance is the equilibration of 
the faculties and functions, Intemperance is 
the immoderate gratification of any propen- 
sity, unbalanced activity of any faculty, force 
expending itself too much through any one 
channel. 

The secret of happiness traced to its last 
hiding-place is seen to be the most obvious 
and tritest of truths kicking about loose on 
the surface of life—it is temperance, preser- 
vation of the natural balance. 

The highest practical wisdom is to learn 
what temperance is in detail, and to estab- 
lish in the mind a habit of scientific faith in 
the inevitability of the punishment which 
intemperance draws after itself. 

GEORGE E, TUFTS. 
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JAMES BURKE, 
THE COURAGEOUS EXPRESS MESSENGER. 


HE subject of this sketch is an express 
messenger in the employ of the Adams 
Express Co. Not long since—in fact, in the 
month of July—he distinguished himself by 
an heroic defence of the valuables placed in 
his charge while they were being in transit 
on a western railway. His assailants were of 
that desperate class which scruples at no 
atrocity. The circumstances detailed in the 
August number of Our Ezpressman were the 
following : 

“The eastern express train on the St, Louis, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis Rail- 
road, left the Union Dépét, St. Louis, at 7:10 
p. M. Thursday, July 8th, James Burke being 
the Adams Express messenger on that occa- 
sion. About midnight the train reached Long 
Point, Illinois, a watering station half way be- 
tween Greenup and Casey. Thisis a desolate, 
lonely place, in the heart of dense woods, 
and both railroad and express employés have 
for months kept a watchful lookout when 
there; and, when stopping, Burke opened his 
door a few inches to see what was to be seen. 
There was no one on the platform, but the 
train had scarcely come to a dead stop when 
he heard the report of shots on the engine. 
Two blood-thirsty scoundrels had jumped on 
the engine, and ordered the engineer to ‘ pull 
out,’ and whether he was slow in complying, 
or had recognized either of the men, is not 
known, but they almost instantly shot him 
dead, and quickly opening the throttle of the 
engine, started off with the Adams Express 
car, which had been detached by one or more 
confederates, leaving the American Express 
car and the passenger coaches behind. 

“Burke was at once on the gui vive, and 
quickly closed his door; then, as he was being 
whirled rapidly onward, cautiously opened it 
wide enough to see that the train was left be- 
hind. With cool and deliberate judgment he 
prepared for the impending struggle, festened 
the door, and proceeded tw pile his chests and 
heavy freight against it, wisely determined to 
secure all the advantage he could, In two 
short minutes he heard two sharp whistles, felt 
the brakes put on, and with a jerk the car was 
stopped. A voice at the door said, ‘ Jack, 





open the door,’ in a tone evidently intended 
to throw the messenger off his guard. But he 
was not to be thus caught, and telling the rob- 
bers they had got the wrong person this time, 
and he was. ready for them, he fired a shot as 
an indication of the reception he proposed to 
give them.” 

The highwaymen endeavored to draw him 
out of the car by coaxing, and then by terri- 
ble threats, but in vain. He kept his post 
until the train men and passengers who had 
been left behind when the express car was de- 
tatched came up, and the robbers then ran 
off. It is altogether likely that the men who 
so recklessly shot down poor Eames would 
have made short work of Burke had they been 
able to burst open the cloor, enraged and ex- 
asperated as they would have been at the de- 
lay caused by his resistance. No doubt he 
would have made a gallant fight, but it would 
have been against heavy odds. 

Two sets of steel breast-plates and visors, 
with two small holes only, for the eyes, 
completely bullet-proof, were found next day 
in the field near the spot to which the engine 
had been run by these desperadoes, showing 
how well prepared they were for their dead- 
ly work. “by 

Mr. Burke is of Irish birth. The Province 
of Munster, Ireland, is the place where he was 
born on July 22d, 1844. Six years afterward, 
his parents emigrated to America. They land- 
ed in Boston, and there James spent the lat- 
er years of his boyhood, receiving his educa- 
tion in the common schools of that city. 
Having acquired a little money by industrious 
and frugal habits, his parents removed to 
Milwaukee, Wis., purchasing a farm in the 
neigh »orhood of that city, whereon they still 
reside, In 1860 James visited Cairo, IIl., and 
while there applied to the agent of the Adams 
Express Co. for work. His appearance im- 
pressed the agent favorably, who told him to 
take off his coat and go to work. Having 
assisted in the unloading of a car, he was 
hired on the spot. Burke remained in Cairo 
until the express business became controlled 
by the American Express Co., and then went 
to Columbus, Kentucky, where he resided for 
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about a year, subsequently becoming connect- 
ed with the St. Louis and Iron Mountain 
Railroad. A few years ago he applied for a 
transfer to the Adams Express Co., and his-re- 
quest was complied with. 

His face and head indicate several strong 


characteristics; first, physical vigor and en- 
durance; next, a good degree of Conscien- 
tiousness, which gives him an appreciation of 
duty and responsibility ; also strong Firmness, 
rendering him earnest and positive in his con- 
victions ; and alsolarge Combativeness, which 
gives him, in a marked degree, the quality of 





defensiveness. He is not the man to shrink 
from a position he has once taken, whether it 
be a moral or a physical one, Few men have 
more strength in this direction than Burke. 
The portrait indicates very clearly the breadth 
of the back-head, and also. the breadth and 


height of the top-head in the regions respec- 
tively of Combativeness and of Conscientious- 
ness, Mr. Henderson, the editor of Our Hz- 
pressman, with a phrenologist’s appreciation, 
says of him: 

“ He is hopeful and trustful, and has a feel- 
ing that any injustice done him in this world 
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will be righted in the hereafter. He is up- 
right and conscientious, and will hold to the 
path of duty with an iron grasp. Prudent 
and cautious, he will not rashly seek danger, 
though he will not shrink from it when duty 
calls. With a quiet self-possession, he has all 
the excitability of his race; has a keen sense 





of humor, and is just the man to relish the wit 
of a brilliant repartee. His industry and 
perseverance, and steady, faithful, plodding 
disposition—his ‘staying’ qualities, if we 
may so express it—will always commend 
him to those with whom he may have deal- 
ings.” 





“A FAIR EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY.” 
THE DOCTRINE THAT EYERY ONE’S TIME IS ALIKE VALUABLE REDUCED TO AN ABSURDITY. 


[Note.—For several years the writer took an ac- 
tive part in a prominent workingmen’s lyceum in 
New York city. Atone time some of the mem- 
bers were inclining to receive the plausible doc- 
trine that honesty and justice between man and 
man could only be obtained by all people namo 
ing services hour for hour; that, for instance, in 
exchanging products, a piece of goods, in procur- 
ing the material for which and in making it up 
the manufacturer consumed a certain number of 
hours, should be exchanged evenly for any other 

oods that cost the same number of hours of 
abor. A part of this ambitious scheme, which is 
founded upon the doctrines of Josiah Warren, 
was to make “an hour’s work” a standard of 
value and basis fur a monetary system. As the 
following essay was the sc means of putting 
a quietus upon the doctrine of “ time equivalent 
in that lyceum, it may be suggestive to some of 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL who have been 
befogged by similar impracticable theories:—S. L.] 


E are told that an equitable exchange 
of services can only be accomplished 
by each man devoting an hour of his time in 
return for every hour devoted to him by oth- 
ers. Now, square Communism is very well 
in its way. I have a strong tendency in that 
direction myself. But the basic idea of eve- 
ry successful Communism that I ever heard 
of was self-denial for the good of others; and 
when people bring forward the droctrine of 
quality of compensation as a principle of 
equity, they must not think that they are 
bolstering up Communism; which has noth- 
ing to do with equations of services between 
man and man, but is built upon the supposed 
moral duty to “lay down the life for the 
brethren "—and thus create an equation of 
service between the individual and society 
—the duty of the strong to sacrifice them- 
selves, on occasion, for the weak. Yet the 
old Romans, even; clid not say, “ For value 
received I will give my life for my country ;” 
but “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori” — 
“Tt is a sweet and a decorous thing to die 
for one’s country.” 
The easiest way to upset this idea of bal- 





ancing time against time is to use the argu- 
ment called reductio ad absurdum—the re- 
duction to absurdity. This can be done in 
various ways. For instance, a mature man 
enjoys the services of a number of persons in 
a day, and they are of various ages. Just 
where shall he draw the line in returning his 
services? Shall he give a quarter of an hour 
of his time in return for the quarter of an 
hour’s services from the fellow creature, aged 
ten years, who meets him in the street and 
“shines his boots?” Or, is he to give less 
return to a boy or girl, and only give an even 
return to the youth of either sex who hap- 
pens to be twenty-one years old? It is not 
strange that men, conscious of the fact that 
the poorer classes meet with gross injustice at 
the hands of the rich, embrace this doctrine ; 
but such extreme views can not be carried 
out, and only bring those who entertain 
them into discredit with accurate thinkers. 
Here is another method of reducing this 
doctrine to an absurdity. Turning from the 
matter of age to that of faculty, pray tell 
where this system of equivalents of time is to 
stop. Passing by absolute lunatics, I will 
ask this question: If a driveling, slobbering 
adult “looney,” or “ softie,” who has just 
sense enough to do such work, carries a let- 
ter for me home to my house, and spends an 
hour at it, must I give him an hour of my 
time in return? My dog would do the work 
quicker and more surely, and a carrier-pigeon 
would do it in a twentieth part of the. time. 
Communism, as I said, is plain sailing; it 
is founded, not on an exchange of equal ser- 
vices between individuals, but on the benev- 
olence of the strong, who yield obedience to 
the certainly beautiful motto, “From each 
according to his ability, and to each accord- 
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ing to his necessity.” This vaunted system 
of time equations, however, tends only to in- 
extricableconfusion. Following it, the strong 
in mind and body must fritter away half their 
time in calculating the time cost of services, 
and half in rendering a sort of guid pro quo 
to the children who run their errands and the 
maundering old dames of ninety years who 
darn their stockings, to the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the sick, the paralyzed, the moribund. 

I believe that any society is rotten —as ours 
is now—where all these are not taken good 
care of by the strong, not as a charity, but as 
a duty; yet it can never be done by this bal- 
ancing juggle—which it would set the most 
expert posture-master crazy to carry out for 
a single day. When he bought a brush from 
a blind brush-maker, he would have to find 
out what time the making of the brush occu- 
pied, and down with the equivalent dust or 
service. When he bought a wooden figure 
from the armless man who carves with his 
toes, he would be loth to render the counter- 
finding service. When the legless man, who 
stumps along on a cushion fastened to his 
posterior, using his arms for legs, went on an 
errand for our “equator,” it would seem 
rather hard to him to put in an hour of his 
swift-footed traveling in return. 

But for Darwinian equators I have an 
overwhelming reductio ad absurdum, because 
they can not consistently select any point in 
their descending scale of animal life where 
the line of fellow creatures ceases, A con- 
sistent Darwinian is always aristocratic. He 
believes in “ big fish eat little fish,” and “ the 
survival of the fittest.” But a philosopher 
of that school who believed in equal time ex- 
changes would be in as sad a pickle asthe 
ancients who believed in metempsychosis, 
and thought that the souls of their friends 
entered the lower animals. They were, 
therefore, horror-struck at the idea of killing 
any living thing. So, your Darwinian equa- 
tor must give half an hour of his best comic 
and gymnastic effort, must try for that time 
to be in return “as funny as he can,” when a 
monkey has spent a half hour in amusing 
him. Again, if he appropriates the store of 
chestnuts laid up by the squirrel, or the 
honey of the bee, or the eggs of the hen, or 
the silk of the silk-worm, he must cipher up 
and squarely face the terrific array of time 





equivalents, the return of which, according 
to his theory, will make him “that noblest 
work of God,” an honest man, who has not 
defrauded his fellow-creatures, My friends, 
this thing “ won’t work.” Be Communists it 
you please, but for heaven’s sake don’t try to 
be equators, or you'll be “clean daft” before 
a week, 

Communism has a tendency to take away 
much of the. incentive to exertion and self: 
control; but this plan of time equivalents 
would result in utter demoralization; be 
cause there would be small need, while it 
was being carried out, to consider either 
one’s own right culture and development or 
that of one’s descendants. We must, as fast 
as possible, so reorganize society as to afford 
all people equal opportunities of advance- 
ment; but to decree equal compensation to 
the wise and the foolish, the genius and the 
looney, the diligent and the lazy, would be 
usurious. It would afford all the evils of 
Communism without its benefits. The boy 
at school would say, “ Why need I study 
hard? When I am a man I shall have as 
good pay as the grown-up boys who have 
burned -the midnight oil in poring over 
books.” The apprentice will say, “I shall 
shirk all I can; journeymen’s wages are now 
all alike.” - The easy, pleasant trades would 
be thronged, and the unpleasant ones avoid- 
ed. Men are tempted enough now, with all 
the horrors of poverty before them, to en- 
gage in such dissipations as weaken body 
and brain; but in an era of “ equivalent time 
services” they would say, “ Well, I'll have 
my fun, if I do impair my strength some- 
what, I shall still be as good as the next 
man, or any other man, when pay-day comes.” 

But it is to the phrenologist and anthro- 
pologist that this doctrine seems most unten- 
able. It is more and more clear that human 
beings are what their ancestors and the cir- 
cumstances of ‘their ancestors made thei. 
You can not gather grapes from thorn-trees, 
nor figs from thistles. The best and noblest 
minds are such because of the earnest self- 
denial and self-culture of .the hard, steady 
work, in the right directions, of their pro- 
genitors, Bring the doctrine into general 
esteem that men and women are quite irre- 
sponsible; that they are what they are be- 
cause of irresistible laws and circumstances; 
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that, therefore, each has an equal right to 
the enjoyment of the collective labor-products 
of all, and who will care to fit himself by 
arduous effort for what are now called “ the 
higher walks of life?” for there will be no 
higher walks. Who will try to educate, en- 
noble, purify, and strengthen himself in the 
hope of having intelligent, noble, pure, strong, 
and healthy children? “I am as good as 
anybody!” will cry the lowest and laziest 
and stupidest, “TI will not try to better my- 
self,” “I am no better than anybody else,” 
will say some of the wisest, noblest, and 
strongest ; “so, if that of wisdom, nobleness, 
and strength which inheres in me is not in- 
trinsically superior to the characteristics of 
the idle and stupid, I will e’en sink to their 
level, for its hard work and no pay this thing 
of being a high-toned man.” 

Of all the arguments brought forward to 
substantiate this doctrine, few are weaker 
than this, that “knowledge is its own re- 
ward "—though the motto embodies a truth 
not available in this connection—and that, 
therefore, the states of information ob- 
tained by the scientist, artist, literary man, 
master-mechanic, lawyer, physician, etc., 
should not enable him to obtain more return 
for his labor than that obtained by dirt- 
shovelers, who had, and often have, little more 
brains than oxen. I refer to the wisest of 
them—a dirt-shoveler is often an angel or a 
genius in disguise. 

Mind you, I say that things are all wrong 
now; the poor and the ignorant are utterly 
abused and wronged by the rich and the 
powerful. But do not let us shut our eyes 
and go for these wrong-doers heads down, 
like bulls, for then we won't hit them in the 
right place. Let us goat them with our eyes 
open, and with scientific weapons, and we 
will pierce them under the fifth rib, between 
the joints of the harness of triple steel—their 
coat of mail of capital and vested right and 
legalized fraud. If a man who did not un- 
derstand the nature of the animal should be 
sent to fight a rhinoceros with a sword, he 
would slash at him in vain. One who had 
studied the creature, would pierce him in a 
certain spot where there is an open joint in 
his bullet-proof hide. 

But let us look now at this matter of 
“knowledge its own reward.” Go over any 





list of trades or professions, and consider how 
many of them would be learned simply be- 
cause the knowledge of them was delightful 
to the learner. How many trades and pro- 
fessions would be selected for the sake of 
the pleasure that would accrue from a knowl- 
edge of them? Would our friends, Drs, —— 
and ——, the dentists, for instance, have 
spent years scraping out the fetid, rotten 
bones of the human mouth for the sake of 
the knowledge they obtained? No, no! 
There was money in it. 

The real value of anything at any time 
and place is the average cost of its reproduc- 
tion or replacement then and there. The 
value of gold and diamonds is to be discovy- 
ered by dividing the world’s product of 
them, for some recent period, into the miner’s 
wages and material, transportation, etc., for 
that time. Ifa million pounds of gold costs 
two hundred million dollars to produce it, 
the value of gold is properly about $200 per 
pound, for it would cost about that to re- 
produce it. Now, apply the same rule to 
this vexed question of the value of a great 
invention by Arkwright, Fulton, or Morse, a 
great speech by Webster, Clay, or Beecher, a 
picture by Church or. Bierstadt, a poem by 
Tennyson or Longfellow. It is not so hard 
to calculate this as one might suppose. You 
have only to rergember that these inventions, 
speeches, pictures, and poems are the big 
gold nuggets and big diamonds of science, 
art and literature, obtained by certain ex- 
perts, made such by the joint efforts of them- 
selves, their progenitors, and society at large. 
I am not of those who deny the right of 
privaté property; though it is a nice busi- 
ness to decide -between the rights of invent- 
ors, for instance, in the product of their in- 
ventions and those of society. Millions are 
being stolen from the poor just now by 
sharks under the guise of inventors and pat- 
entees. It was well enough for one or two 
of the original inventors in any line of mech- 
anism to say, “‘‘ Behold great Babylon that I 
have builded,’ the people must pay me a mil- 
lion.” But “enough is enough.” Society 
must step in presently and say, “ Look here, 
Mr. Inventors, we acknowledge that this 
splendid fruit of your genius is the result, in 
a measure, of the brain capital accumulated 
by you and by your ancestors, and handed 
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down to you. We consider it legitimate 
that they should have the satisfaction of 
viewing from the spirit world these results 
of their industry, temperance, general self- 
denial and self-culture, and that you should 
be rewarded for yours. But you must re- 
member that if you had invented all the 
works of art the world has seen, and had 
your models around you in an uninhabited 
desert, they would not help you toa crust of 
bread. It is the fact that you are one of 
millions of human creatures that makes your 
inventions of value to you. Therefore, we 
claim the right to puta limit to your greed. 
We will give the principal inventors among 
you a million each, to reward you and en- 
courage others; all other profit accruing 
from your labors shall belong to the public.” 

Thousands of human machines—of minds 
—are fed and educated by themselves, their 
friends, and society to go forth and dig 
and delve in the rich placers of science, art, 
and literature; it is only here and there one 
who is capable of turning up those big nug- 
gets and big diamonds, The intrinsic value 
of these exceptional men is then certainly 
far greater than that of the estimable scay- 
engers of which we hear so much. Any 
healthy man can be a good scavenger, but 
very few can invent a steam-engine. Ob- 
serve, I am now discussing the intrinsic value 
of different men; the moral question as to 
whether every man should devote his powers 
freely to furthering human welfare does not 
come in here. I am treating of the value of 





great men. Who is to appropriate the wealth 
of thought and beauty and useful mechanism 
they create is another question. Suppose a 
company of men should undertake to produce 
upon some uninhabited island four men who 
could do such work as Morse, Webster, Bier- 
stadt, and Longfellow have done, because 
they were unwilling to pay these men their 
high market rates for their work. Wouldn’t 
they have their hands full? They would 
have to import into that island all the mate- 
rial necessary to establish the highest civili- 
zation, including men and women. They 
would have to establish agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, schools and colleges, 
and all the institutions that constitute the 
best modern life. Then they would have to 
wait until children were raised and trained 
and tested; and, perhaps, after all, it would 
be a hundred years before a happy combina- 
tion of parental faculties would produce them 
a single great man. In fact, before they had 
been long at this costly experiment, they 
would say, “ Well, Webster, we think it will 
be cheaper to pay you $10,000 apiece for 
your great speeches, if you won't be a Com- 
munist and give them to us for nothing. 
And, Morse, we will give you a million for 
your telegraphs; and, Bierstadt and Long- 
fellow, we'll give you $10,000 apiece for 
yeur best works. We find that the cost of 
reproducing them is altogether more than 
we expected.” So, you see, it is not worth 
our while to go it on the “ equatorial line.” 
SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
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SCIENCE of Religion is being evolved 

by the progressive enlightenment of 
this age. This science is based on an examin- 
ation of the ideas of primitive man, and it ad- 
vances by a comparison of his languages, laws, 
and social relations, and by a comparative view 
of the rise and progress of all the fundamental 
systems of religion of the various peoples of 
remote antiquity. 

Having in a previous essay considered man 
in relation to geology and zoology, it is now in 
order to notice the crude ideas, moral philoso- 
phies, acts of worship, and reverential concep- 
tions which have in all ages characterized all 
mankind. In doing this, I avail myself of all 





accessible facts. While impartially presenting 
the tenets of the various religions that have 
most influenced mankind, I can say with Mil- 
ler that all have done some good. 

We can not intelligently view the human 
form without observing that, as we ascend from 
the feet to the top of the head, the organs in- 
crease in importance. If we examine the brain 
alone, in this way, we find that over the eyes 
is perception, in the center of the lower fore- 
head is memory, over this is reason, on the top 
front-head is Benevolence, next back of this is 
Veneration—the attic window from which the 
soul looks in humble reverence to God; and 
on either side of this are Hope and Spirituality. 
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Man, then, is naturally a worshipful being in 
his very organization. No wonder, then, that 
in all ages of the world, in all stages of bar- 
barism, civilization, and enlightenment, man 
guided by reason, looks up in Veneration, bows 
in reverence, trusts in Hope, and gives in Be- 
nevolence. 

Hence it is that man, in the darkest orgies 
of barbarism, is prone to worship and to ad- 
here to some kind of a religion indicated by 
his reason, and by his notion of the phenome- 
na surrounding him. Thus, uncivilized man 
believes that man is dual, and that when the 
material self dies and decays, the other self, or 
spirituai self, lives on and on forever. And he 
buries the gun, the hatchet, and the pipe with 
the dead friend for the living self to use in the 
other world. These ideas of duality, of future 
existence, and of a higher power, are innate; 
they are derived from no revelation or teach- 
ing, but a natural conception of the human 
mind, and they form the incipient principles 
of the religion of the Hindoo, the Jew, and the 
Christian. 

If we rid our minds of the errors of tradition, 
we must conclude that there is a first cause—a 
prime intelligence manifest in the inception of 
the forces of nature. This is the one Eternal 
God, but there is evidently in man a part 
of this divinity by which he perceives the 
Infinite, communes with God, and aspires to a 
higher and a nobler life. This is monotheism, 
and it isman bound to God by physical organ- 
ization and by mental endowments, It is a 
Divine relation in natural association, and kept 
in unison by reason. This, in my conception, 
is the root, essence, entity, and entirety of all 
religion. 

Religion is an essential element that binds 
human beings together, and makes them an 
ethnos—a people. I do not mean especially 
the Jewish religion, or the Mohammedan, 
Buddhistic, or the Christian religion, but 
some idea of self-duality, of responsibility, and 
of a higher power. And genius is a character- 
istic of a people as of an individual, and its 
peculiar casts are manifested in the morals, 
politics, reiigion, arts, and science. 

Thus, the more ignorant a people, the more 
superstitious they are, and the lower their re- 
ligious conceptions; the more gods they have, 
the more tribal they are; and the more tribal, 
the more they are prone to war. 

And the superstition of the Dark Ages led 
the people to. attach the idea of Divine inspira- 
tion to magicians and sorcerers. From the 
Iliad and Cyclic poems, Virgil, the Roman 















magician, caught the spirit of Homer, and de- 
rived much of the material for his famous 
®neid, for which he was reverenced as a god, 
and was believed to possess marvelous powers 
of divination. Pregnant women, lovers, and 
poets visited his grave for consultation and 
consolation. But if the “ Vox Virgili” came, 
it was as inaudable as the voice from the statue 
of Apollo at Delphi. In the third and fourth 
centuries Virgil was actually quoted in the 
liturgy of the sanctuary, and by enthusiastic 
divines as prophetic of the coming of Christ. 

The laws of every tribe or nation of people 
are molded by their peculiar religion, and their 
religion is directed by their tradition, their 
reason, and their enlightenment. 

The laws of the ancient Greeks were made 
in obedience to their faith in their God, Zeus 
of Dodona. Though scarcely able to hold con- 
verse with each other in the broken accents of 
the Doric and Ionic dialects, and despite the 
feuds of tribes, confusion of tongues, and the 
rule of tyrants, they always prided in the 
religious unity that made them a great people. 
The better enlightenment of the Jews gave 
them a higher religion. Their faith in the 
God of the universe molded their laws, bound 
together the tribes of Israel, and made the 
Jews a peculiar people. 

All peoples of every nation, tribe, and relig 
ion have had certain legends, codes, or books, 
held sacred as coming from the respective gods 
they worship. Each has formed laws in har- 
mony with their réligion, and the adherents of 
each great system of religion have ever be- 
lieved, and do yet believe, that some of their 
remote ancestors, at least, were inspired by 
the god of their adorations. It is a common 
characteristic, too, that they suppose that the 
god they revere and beseech hasason. It is 
common, too, to have a triad of gods in one 
god-head; and the more superstitious, the 
more gods they have, and the greater their ter- 
ror of a ruthless god, an incarnate devil, and a 
fiery hell. 

It is stated by Diodorus that the Egyptians 
believed that Mneus gave their laws to Her- 
mes; the Cretans believed that Minos received 
their laws of Zeus; and the Lacedemonians be- 
lieved that their laws came through Lykurgos 
from Apollo;,.the Aryans believe their laws 
came through Zathraustes from the Good 
Spirit. According to the Gete the goddess 
Hestia gave laws to Zomalxis; the Jews be- 
lieve that Iao gave their laws to Moses; and 
Christians believe iiat Christ received his doc- 
trines of God. 
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The first ideas of religion came with the 
first human being, and religious forms and 
ceremonies became systematized .as generic 
language became fixed and traditional. The 
first developed languages of Asia were the 
Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan. At the same 
time were developed, I might say evolved,. the 
three fundamental systems of religion, bearing 
respectively the names of the languages. 

China is the most complete representative of 
Turanian speech and religion. We find in the 
moldy annals of this people a religion neither 
with ostentation nor imposing ceremonies, but 
a simple worship of a multiplicity of gods sug- 
gested by natural phenomena, as the lightning, 
storm, sun, and sky. They also worship an- 
cestral spirits, and believe that the spirits of 
the dead return to do them good or harm. 
Hence Confucius said, “ Respect the gods, and 
keep them at a distance.” 

The Semitic races embrace the Pheenicians, 
Carthagenians, Babylonians, Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians. Widely as these peoples 
differ from each other in their nationality, 
language, faith, and modes of worship, an- 
ciently the same language, the same essential 
religious features were theirs. And it is char- 
acteristic of their religion even now, especially 
the three last-mentioned, that God is recog- 
nized more in interpositions in the affairs of 
men and nations than in the beneficence, har- 
mony, and beauty of nature. Hence God is 
worshiped more through fear than venerated 
for beneficence. The deities of their ancient 
worship were numerous, and called by names 
expressive of moral attributes and exalted pow- 
ers; but these deities have been constantly 
abandoned with a steady tendency toward 
monotheism. 

On the contrary, the Aryan races have a re- 
ligion based upon a conception of natural pow- 
ers in their deities. Max Miller fitly charee- 
terizes them as worshiping “God in nature— 
God as appearing behind the gorgeous vail of 
nature, rather than as hidden behind the vail 
of the sanctuary of the human heart.” Each 
of the gods of this pantheon is held as a sacred 
monument of power; so that there is but slow 
progress toward monotheism. Traces of the 
Aryan race, language, and religion are best 
marked in Persia and the Indies. 

From the nascent stems spring the world- 
wide panorama of religious history. From the 
Aryans came the Hindus and the Persians, 
with Brahminism, Buddhism, and Zoroastrian- 
ism; and from the Shemites came Hebrews, 
with Mosaism, Jadaism, and Christianity. 





From. the Turanian came the Chinese, Tartars, 
Finns, and their religions. Buddhism originat- 
ed among the Aryans, but found the material 
for its. growth in Asia, and is now the great 
Turanian religion, supported by more than 
one-third of the people of earth. 

And so of Christianity, which, though de- 
veloped from Mosaism, was spurned by the 
Jews, as the Brabmins did Buddhism, so that 
it received but little notice till it was trans- 
planted from the Jews among the Gentiles; 
from Semitic birth it has become the leading 
Aryan religion of this day. 

Next let us notice the leading characters and 
sacred books of these religions. The four 
Vedas, of which the Rig-Veda is the principal 
Bible, contain the revelations and doctrines of 
the Hindus, whose principal god is Brahma, 
who, with Siva and Vishnu, form the trinity 
or god-head, and these books, with the Menu 
and Shaster, are supposed to contain the will 
of their god revealed through the prophets. 
Zoroaster was a dissenter from the code, and 
the founder of a new code of revealed laws, 
the Zendavesta. Afterward Buddha dissented 
from the Brahmin faith, and formed a new 
code, called the Dhammapada, or Path of 
Virtue. 

Buddha was a great reformer; he taught 
many good moral truths, and had many apos- 
tles who claimed that he appeared to them in 
person after. his death. His sacred writings 
were canonized 246 years before Christ. 

The most noted characters of the Turanian 
religion are the two Chinese philosophers, 
Laotse and Confucius, who lived about the 
same time and promulgated their religious eon- 
ceptions in the Ta-ote-King, and the Five 
Kings and the Four Shn. 

Finally, from the Semitic through the He- 
brew we have Mosaism with our Bible, Moses 
and the prophets, and still later, the New Tes- 
tament with Christ and the Apestles, 

Christian believers worship God as.the Cre- 
ator and Preserver of the wniverse; and Christ 
as his Son, and the Saviour of the people from 
the curse of God brought upon them by the 
sin of their first parents, by atonement of his 
blood, and as the propitiator of God, his out- 
raged Father, by the sacrifice of his life on an 
ignominious eress to appease or justify the 
Father; and as an. intermediator between them 
and God through. his sacrificial death; and 
they believe that he rose from: the dead, came 
in his mutilated body to earth and conversed 
with them; and that he finally ascended to 
Heaven, where he remains on the right hand 
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of God as a perpetual intercessor for them, 
stipulating and pleading with God for the par- 
don of their sins. The Hindus believe, with 
strange similarity, that their god Vishnu came 
as Krishna in his eighth avataria or incarna- 
tion. ; 

The first Council in the Christian era was 
held at Jerusalem by the Apostles, to deter- 
mine the relation of Christ to man. The first 
Council of Nice, in 325, to assert that Christ 
was the Son of God, against the opinion of 





Arius ; then at Constantinople, in 881, to confirm 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost; at Ephesus, in 
481, to condemn the Nestorian heresy. Again, 
in 451, at Chalcedon to assert the divinity ot 
Christ; under Justinian, in 558, against the 
doctrines of Origen, Arius, and others; another 
was held at Nice, in 787, under the Empress 
Irene, to establish the worship of images; 
against this the Synod of Charlemagne assem- 
bled in 794 at Frankfort. 
CHARLES L. CARTER, M.D. 
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ELEPHANT BRAIN vs. HUMAN BRAIN. 


HE following article was written by Mr. 
Capen, of Philadelphia, for the Hvening 
Telegraph of that city, but did not obtain 
admission to the columns of the paper, for 
the palpable reason, we presume, that Mr. 
Capen’s logic too clearly shows the reckless- 
ness of the Telegraph man’s statement, or his 
ignorance of the subject he attempted to de- 
grade. We quote a few sentences to show 
the context in which the part particularly 
discussed by Mr. Capen occurs: 

“ Notwithstanding that, from time imme- 
morial, the sagacity of the elephant has been 
a subject of admiration, the brain is very 
small as compared with the size of the animal, 
it weighing only from eight to ten pounds, 
while that of an average man weighs a little 
over three pounds. : To one remembering the 
knowing look of the elephant, and not famil- 
iar with the structure of its large skull, this 
may seem strange; but the fact is, that al- 
most all the anterior part of the skull resem- 
bles a large honeycomb filled with air, so 
that the elephant, like a great many other 
big-bugs, may be full of blow with very little 
brain. Facts of kindred significance at once 
demonstrate the superlative nonsense of Phre- 
nology. The brain of the elephant, however, 
though small, is a highly complex organ, and 
resembles, in many important respects, that of 
man. But the trunk of the animal is the prin- 
cipal organ by means of which it puts itself 
in communication with the external world.” 

REPLY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING TELEGRAPH: 

In your paper of the 6th inst. (August), 
in an article entitled “ The Dead Empress,” 
your reporter, alluding to the sinuses in the 





anterior portion of the skull, and the conse- 
quent large head which contained a relative- 
ly small brain, remarked, “‘ Facts of kindred 
significance at once demonstrate the super!a- 
tive nonsense cf Phrenology.” Not believing 
that it is your purpose to commit your popu- 
lar journal to a conflict with science, or with 
the character of scientific evidence, I pre- 
sume you will give place in your columns to 
a brief exposition of the falsity of that state- 
ment. 

The human skull differs greatly from that 
of the elephant, and from those of all other 
quadrupeds, in the fact that the external con- 
figuration is much more nearly an exact 
counterpart of the surface of the brain. Ia 
man the frontal sinuses are two small cavities, 
above and on either side of the nose, extend- 
ing usually less than half the length of the 
eyebrow, and in height seldom more than an 
inch, and diminishing to a point in the two ° 
directions, thus forming small triangular pro- 
jections on the forehead by the irregularity 
of the external plate of the skull, the inter- 
nal plate following the regular curve of the 
brain. 

By “facts of kindred significance,” it is 
probable that your reporter refered to other 
difficulties in the way of discovering the size 
and form of the brain. Many persons appear 
to be unable to distinguish between difficul- 
ties in the study of Phrenology. and objec- 
tions to the subject. Your reporter is evi- 
dently one of that class. 

Phrenology, as a science, treats of the 
brain and of all that affects its condition. 
Practical Phrenology makes use of the means 
at its command to discover these conditions. 
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In order to do so, the size and configuration 
of the head, the temperament, the health, etc., 
are considered. It is obvious to every one 
who reflects a moment that there can be no 
development of the train, either at the base 
within the median fissure, where the two 
hemispheres meet, nor on the surface, without 
a corresponding enlargement of the exterior 
of the skull, or a diminution of its thickness 
or of the cavities of the sinuses. Your re- 
porter takes it for granted that it will be the 
latter, not only in the elephant, but also in 
man ; but before coming to such aconclusion, 
common sense would suggest an inspection 
of the human skull, which will show the in- 
ternal and the external plates in close prox- 
imity, separated only by a thin layer of less 
dense bony structure of almost uniform thick- 
ness, with the exception of a few well-known 
places, two of which are over the orbits of 
the eyes, at their inner angles, two are be- 





hind and beneath the ears, and one is at the 
nape of the neck. All other inequalities are 
very slight, or are at the base of the skull, 
beneath brain recognized by all physiologists 
as the sensorium, especially concerned with 
sensations received from the organs of special 
sense and other parts of the system. As the 
entire taickness of the skull is seldom more 
than three-sixteenths of an inch, and the 
cavities of the sinuses are less than a cubic 
inch, it is evident that no reduction of bulk 
in those two directions can be sufficient for 
the great differences in the sizes of the adult 
human brain, which is, from minimum to 
maximum, not less than twenty ounces, and 
hence the external, plate of the skull must 
adapt itself to the development of the brain. 
That it does so every anatomist knows, and 
hence, such a slur as that quoted could 
never have been cast except by one almost 
totally ignorant of the subject. J. L. C. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE FACE. 
CHAPTER IV. 


PARTS AS REGARDS CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION. 


AVING determined 
a standard of pro- 
portions and contour for 
the general face and feat- 
ures, and adopted a meth- 
od or form for construct- 
ing or representing them 
as simple forms, we will 
now notice and discuss } 
variations, and the meth- 
ods of determining and 
representing them; first, 
from the form or diagram 
hitherto used, and then 
by shorter methods, to 
provide greater facility in 
working. As the general 
principles are now understood by those who 
have followed us thus far, they can readily 
be carried in the mind, and, consequently, in 
a good degree dispensed with as matters of 
manual exercise or visible guides. It has 
been our purpose hitherto to provide a sim- 
ple basis for the elucidation of the element- 
ary principles of facial expression, and to 








explain the simple or 

general forms of the ob- 

jects, so as to be perfectly 

clear, and, so far as possi- 

ble, unvarying in adapta- 

tion, rather than to pre- 

sent perfect or finished 

specimens either of draw- 

ing or analysis, or to im- 

pose an unnecessary bur- 

den upon after practice 

in requiring the full de- 

lineation of all its parts 

for every subject essayed. 

Having, then, adopted 

a standard which comes 

within certain defined lim- 

its, we see at once that any departure from 

those limits will constitute a variation of 

character, or, in other words, express idi- 

osyncrasy. Let us take the features again 
separately—say, first, 

THE NOSE, 
as being, perhaps, the simplest in its form 
and most easily detected in its variations, 
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and using our standard form and diagram, 
see what changes its use will exhibit. 

Here are three very different shapes and 
styles of nose (fig. 60), all based on the same 
analytic formula. One of them our standard 
type; one, a strongly marked aquiline or 
Roman nose; and one, a turned-up Chinese 
or retroussé nose; and it is readily seen that 
a great variety—in fact, all styles and shapes 
—could be thus defined and exhibited. 

By following the upper diagonal out to a 
proper extent, a very long pointed nose ‘is 
easily represented (see dotted lines). But as 




















the three prominent types—the “straight,” 
“hooked,” and “ elevated ”—are leading dis- 
tinctions in all cases, only those are empha- 
sized. 

So, also, with the eye (fig. 61), although it 
is almost too complicated for our diagram to 
represent it clearly, and also the mouth (fig. 
62), which, so far as our diagram is con- 
cerned, we limit to two or three prominent 
types or conditions, and those merely for 
illustration of the principle. 

But we will now exhibit them without 








our diagram—that is, our full diagram, but 
using such parts of it, or other forms, as are 





adapted to our purpose—and proceed to 
consider not only varieties of contour, but 




















Fig. 62. 


expression, so far as it can be manifested by 
them separate from each other, in some of 
their prominent instances. 

Let us sketch our standard nose, thus (fig. 
63), making, first, a perpendicular line, then 
a diagonal, describing the 
direction and projection of 
the ridge, and a horizontal 
line for the direction and 
depth of the base—in other 
words, a figure 4, or one 
triangular section of our 
standard formula. “Marking 
the projection of the eyebrow, or frontal 
bone, at the top, we describe on the diag- 


Fig. 68. 





onal the contour of the ridge, and on the 
horizontal that of the base, or nostril. The 
wing projects as far to the rear as-the point 
to the front, or more or less, according to 
character. 

Of course we see, as before, that the varie- 
ties may be obtained from this, as well as 
from the full diagram, by simple deviations 
(see dotted lines), but these may perhaps be 
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more readily and conveniently obtained by 
themselves on their own bases (fig. 64.) 

In the front view, the variations are ob- 
tainable in the manner shown by our dia- 
gram of the face in the preceding chapter— 
shortening or lengthening the space for the 
tip for long or short noses, and showing 
more of the nostrils for turned-up, or more 
of the end for hooked or elongated noses— 
the wings more or less spread according to 
type (figs. 64, 65, 66, 67). 

As the nose is comparatively immobile, it 

















Fig. 67. 


has not that range of expression that the 
eye and mouth have. But still the wings of 
the nostrils are somewhat flexible, capable 
of contraction and expansion, and serve in 
that respect largely to heighten expression, 
if not to exhibit it in itself. Defiance, reso- 
lution, etc., expand or dilate them, as in the 
war-horse ; timidity, fear, etc., contract. 
Numerous instances of these and other ex- 
pressions can be found in the published 
works on the subject, of which we would 








instance “New Physiognomy;” and, of 
course, nature is always open and accessible 
to observation. With the principles here 
suggested, the student, we think, can readily 
detect them, and, by the aid of these or 
similar methods, represent them. 
THE EYE. ¢ 

The eye is, perhaps, par excellence the fea- 
ture of expression. It may divide the palm 
with the mouth, but its range is doubtless 
second to none. Rage, fear, pity, all the 
round of passion and emotion, come largely 
Within its scope, even independent of the 


— 








other features. But, of course, it is not our 
province here to describe methods of repre- 





Fig. 71. Fig. 72. 


senting each of these varied expressions. 
The eye having been analyzed in itself, and 
exhibited in its standard proportions and 
conditions, general data, whereby deviations 
from said standard express characteristics, 
will enable the student to detect their varie- 
ties and represent them for himself. 

The eye is variable in expression because 
all its parts are flexible or capable of change 
of position and condition. The lids open 





and shut; the ball rolls in its socket up and 
down, sideways and oblique; the eyebrows 
may be arched or depressed, corrugated, or 
smoothed. The eye has a great variety of 
surface, as well as of configuration ; is sub- 
ject to excessive humidity or parched to 
dryness; and in all these it presents so many 
aspects and conditions that its perfect rep- 




































































































































resentation exhausts the catalogue of the 
artist’s abilities; yet from its commanding 
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position and influence it entices and largely 
rewards the effort it challenges, even to the 
beginner. 

We have given a general analysis of the 
eye in a quiet condition and aspect when 
open ; and its varieties of character, as large, 


small, round, oblong, etc., are readily de- 
ducible from our principles.* But shut, it 
isa somewhat different looking object. Still, 
its interior construction known, its expres- 
sion, so to speak, is easily suggested. Strike 
a horizontal line and a perpendicular across 
the center; draw as for the open eye, but 
instead of representing iris and pupil, em- 
phasize the horizontal line, and characterize 
for the closed lids, indicating the lashes by 





a few touches proceeding from them (fig. 68). 
The profile eye may be the same, only using 
the perpendicular for the front of the eye- 
ball, as in the open eye (see fig. 69). 
The eye cast upward, downward, or side- 
ways, by lines corresponding to their posi- 
tion, and sketch as before (see 
figs. 70, 71, 72, 78, 74). 
Expression is, perhaps, as 
much given by the surround- 
ing integuments of the eye as 
anything else. The contraction 
of the brow and {fids, etc., al- 
though the luster of the eye- 
ball, iris, etc., gives, perhaps, 
the degree or intensity, as “the 
dry fire of anger,” the “moist 
sheen of pity,” the “ warm glow of rapture,” 
the “calm luster of adoration,” etc. These 
qualities are probably beyond the province 
of our present purpose, but come more 
within that of color, light, shade, etc., for 
their proper rending, and are to be expected 
only from advanced skill. Still, however, 
the action of the muscle is within our legit- 
imate scope, and we refer to fig. 75 as a hint 
of their action. 


———__+0e—__—- 


THE SUCCESSFULNESS OF SUCCESS. 


N the days of ancient heroes and mytho- 
logical marvels, there lived in Crete a 

father and son, named Dedalus and Icarus. 

For reasons of their own they wished to 
leave the island, which, unfortunately for 
them, they were obliged to do between “ two 
days.” Dedalus was a man of resources, and 
he made for himself and his son wings, the 
feathers of which were put together with 
wax. They soared away in the most satis- 
factory manner— 

“ Over the world they sailed like an eagle, 

They balanced themselves on their wings like a 

sea gull,”’ 

till Icarus, rashly ambitious, ventured too 
near the sun. Its heat softened the’wax, and 
no longer upborne by his wings, he dropped 
into the sea and was drowned. 

His more cautious father reached Sicily in 
safety, was received at court, and, altogether, 
found the tide of events quite agreeable. 





* See article on Eye’, in PurenoLogicaL JouRNAL 
tor July, 1874. 





The story is*susceptible of many morals, 
but that in point is, that the world smiles on 
prosperity. . “ There is nothing so successful 
as success,” 

Once beyond the struggling-point, with a 
firm footing, and your ability to keep it 
proved, you have but to open your hands for 
the acknowledgements of an appreciative 
community. Once get ahead of your income, 
and the little sum wisely invested and swelled 
by the contributions of succeeding years 
will take care of itself and grow, quite inde- 


pendent of your exertions. 

Your business talent proved, there will be 
a place made for you to lay your finger and 
your influence on as many as you choose of 
the thousand springs that control civil and 
political life. Once make a fortunate hit in 
literature, or wring out success by plodding 
merit, and the world will read anything that 
shines under the luster of your name. The 
moral of this is, perseverance in an honorable 
course. Many a man who has made haste to 
be rich has scorched his wings and dropped 
into ignominious obscurity. H, 
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APTAIN BOYTON’S feat of swimming 

the English Channel in his life-preserv- 

ing dress, and the later more astonishing 

accomplishment of the perilous undertaking 

by Captain Webb, have set thinkers to work 

on the comparative physical strength of the 

ancient and modern man. The London 

Spectator has a good article on this subject, 

which contains the following pertinent re- 
marks and illustrations: 

“ Theretever was a delusion with less’ evi- 
dence for it, except a permanent impression 
among mankind, which is often the result, 
not of accumulated experience, but of an ever- 
renewing discontent with the actual state of 
things. There is not the slightest evidence 
anywhere that man was ever bigger, stronger, 
swifter, or more enduring, under the same 
conditions of food and climate, than he is 
now. As to bigness, the evidence is posi- 
tive. Modern Egyptians are as big as the 
mummies who were conquerors in their days, 
and modern Englishmen are bigger. There 
are not in existence a thousand coats of armor 
which an English regiment could put on. 
Very few moderns can use ancient swords, 
because the hilts are too small for their 
hands. Endless wealth and skill were ex- 
pended in picking gladiators, and there is no 
evidence that a man among them was as big 
or as strong, as Shaw. 

“No skeleton, no statue, no picture indi- 
cates that men in general were ever bigger, 
The Jews of to-day are as large as they were 
in Egypt, or larger. The people of the 
Romagna have all the bearing and more than 
the size of the Roman soldiery. No feat is 
recorded as usual with Greek athletes which 
English acrobats could not perform now. 
There is no naked savage tribe which naked 
Cornishmen or Yorkshiremen could not stran- 
gle. No race exists of which a thousand men 
similarly armed would defeat an English, or 
German, or Russian regiment of equal num- 
bers. Nothing is recorded of our forefathers 
here in England which Englishmen could not 
do, unless it be some feats of archery, which 
were the result of a long training of the eye 
continued for generations, The most civil- 
ized and luxurious family that ever existed, 
the European royal caste, is physically as 





MODERN MAN PHYSICALLY. 


big, as healthy, and as powerful as any peo- 
ple of whom we have any account that 
science can accept. Thiers’ Frenchman is 
Cesar’s Gaul in all bedily conditions, and 
with an increased power of keeping alive, 
which may be partly owing to improved 
conditions of living, but is probably owing 
still more to developed vitality. There is no 
evidence that even the feeble races are feebler 
than they became after their first acclimati- 
zation. The Bengalee was what we know 
him twelve hundred years ago, and the 
Chinaman was represented on porcelain just 
as he is now before the birth of Christ. No 
race ever multiplied like the Anglo-Saxon, 
which has had no advantage of climate, and 
till lately no particular advantage of food. 
Physical condition depends on physical con- 
ditions, and why should a race better fed, 
better clothed, and better housed than it 
ever was before degenerate? Because it 
eats corn instead of berries? Compare the 
Californian and the Digger Indian. Because 
it wears clothes? The wearing of clothes, if 
burdensome—which the experience of army 
doctors in India as to the best costume for 
marching makes excessively doubtful, they 
declaring unanimously that breechless men 
suffer from varicose veins, as mem wearing 
trousers do not —must operate as a.permanent 
physical training, You carry weight habitu- 
ally. Because they keep in-doors? Com- 
pare English professionals with Tasmanian ° 
savages, living in identically the same cli- 
mate, but living out-of-doors, The condi- 
tions of civilization not only do not prohibit 
Captain Webb, who would have out-walke:|, 
out-swam, or strangled any German that 
Tacitus ever romanced about, but thev «n- 
able him to live to seventy instead of dying 
at forty-five, as two thousand years ago he, 
then probably a slave bred for the arena, 
would have done, 

“That races have degenerated in what we 
may call the physical-moral qualities is in- 
contestable, or, at least, having the fear of 
the Duke of Argyll before our eyes, we will 
not contest it, though we do not believe the 
Greek Klepht to be the inferior of the Spartan 
in courage, or the men who defended 
Bhurtpore to be more timorous than the men 
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who were defeated with Porus; but of physi- 
cal degeneracy without change of food or 
climate we can find no authentic trace. The 
illusion is a mere result of discontent, and of 
inability to see facts through the mist in 
which time kindly enshrouds them. That 


the human race, even under the best con- 
ditions, advances very little in physical ca- 
pacities is true, but, then, it is true also that 
those conditions are fatal to the most power- 
ful of the old improving forces, the survival 
of the fittest.” 


90 


“WESTWARD, HO!” 


Tue stars which roll from east to west 

Shall guide us to a land that’s blessed ; 

Our ancestors have echoed o’er— 

For eighteen centuries, and more— 

And we'll re-echo, as we go, 

Their good old watchword, ‘“‘ Westward, Ho!”’ 


Since Cesar sailed for Albion’s coast, 

The Westward track has not been lost; 

And though the sound might scem to wane, 
The ages kept the brave refrain, 

Which we will sing, as on we go, 

The hopeful strain of “‘ Westward, Ho!” 


“Westward, Ho!’’? Columbus brave, 
Brings nations o'er the rolling wave; 
And, after him, Vespucius, 

Brings out again the words for us— 
Which we'll resound, as on we go, 

The watchword still of ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 





Then Drake, and Hawks, and Raleigh, toe, 
Kept open tracks for me and you; 

Then brave old pilgrims, as we know, 

In gloomy tones sang, ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 
And s0 our song shall deeper grow, 

As onward thrills our ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 


Poor Afric, forced from home to go, 

Still kept the track of ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 
And, from the iron pioneer, 

We hear the whistle, shrill and clear, 
Upon the Western prairies blow 

The sturdy motto, ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 


So, as the surging ware shall go, 

Of human life to ‘‘ Westward, Ho!”’ 

Until the rising, ‘‘ coming race,” 

Shall East and West clasp in embrace, 

The words bequeathed will onward throw 

The living watchword, ‘“‘ Westward, Ho!” 
GRACE H. HORO, 


—+499—__—_. 


THE BRUSSELS’ 


HE programme of the “Congress and 

International Exhibition of means, ap- 
pliances, and instruments for saving life, 
and preserving health,” which will be held 
in Brussels in 1876, sets forth in the follow- 
ing concise manner the asture and character 
of the proceedings : 

“The Exhibition and Congress will be di- 
vided into ten classes, The first class will 
eomnrise all relating to saving of life from 
fire by land and by sea, and will consist of 
five sections, each devoted to a particular 
branch of the subject, 

“ The second elass, in six divisions, will in 
like manner, contain all relating to the sav- 
ing of life on and in the water, including 
the lighting of eoasts, shipwrecks, the safe 
construction of vessels of all classes, and the 
transport aud treatment of sick and wourd- 
ed on board sbip. 

“The third class will be devoted to the 
means of preventing accidents in traveling 
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by road or by rai® and will be divided into 
ten sub-sections, ; 

“The fourth class will consist of aid to bel- 
ligerents in time of war, in five sections, com- 
prising means of transport, surgical appli- 
ances, ambulances and field hospitals, the 
disposal of the dead, and the sanitation of 
battle-fields and encampments. 

“The fifth class, in eight sub-sections, will 
embrace the wide field of hygiene and pub- 
lic health. 

“The sixth class will include, in three seo 
tions, the means of maintaining the health 
and protecting the lives of all engaged in 
industrial pursuits, 

“The seventh class will be occupied, in 
four sections, with private and domestic 
health. ; 

“The eighth class will discuss meditine, 
surgery, and pharmacy, in their relations to 
all the preceeding classes; and the ninth 
class will comprehend all institutions intend- 
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ed to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ing classes, such as life-assurance companies, 
benefit and co-operative societies, infirmaries 
and convalescent hospitals, and means of 
promoting temperance, etc. 

“The tenth and last class will contain, in 
seventeen stb-sections, the protection of 
health and life in counection with agricul- 
ture. 

“ The Congress and the Exhibition will be 
complementary of each other. At the form- 
er will be qpnsidered and discussed all ques- 
tions in their largest sense; in the latter 
will be exhibited all that genius and ingenu- 
ity have devised to preserve or protect hu- 
man life and assure the well-being of nations. 
The means, apparatus, and processes shown 
will be open to scrutiny, and as often as pos- 
sible public discussions will familiarize their 
modes of action and uses. These discussions 
will be collected and published in small 
tracts at the lowest possible cost, in order to 
spread abroad a knowledge of the principles 
of health and safety.” 

The money required for this admirable 


undertaking has been raised by subscription 
in Belgium, and the enterprise is to be under 
the protection of the King of the Belgians 
and of the city of Brussels. 


—~+0o—_—_—— 


BEARDS. 


OST of the Fathers of the Church wore 

and approved of the beard. Clement 

of Alexandria says: “Nature adorned man, 
like a lion, with a beard, as the mark of 
strength and power.” Lactantius, Theodoret, 
St. Augustine, and St. Cyprian are all elo- 
quent in praise of this characteristic feature ; 
about which many discussions were raised 
in the early ages of the Church, when mat- 
ters of discipline engaged much of the atten- 
tion of its leaders. To settle these disputes, 
at the Fourth Council of Carthage—a. p. 252, 
Can. 44—it was enacted “ that a cleric shall 
not cherish his hair nor shave his beard.” 
(Clericus nec comam nutriat nec barbam radat.) 
Bingham quotes an early letter,,in which it 
is said of one who from a layman had become 
aclergyman: “ His habit, gait; and modest 
countenance and discourse, were all religious, 
and agreeably to. these his hair was short and 
his beard long.” A source of dispute be- 





tween the Roman and Greek churches has 
been the subject of wearing, or not wearing, 
the beard. The Greek Church has adhered 
to the decisjons of the early Church, and re- 
fused to admit any shaven saint into its calen- 
dar, and thereby condemning the Romish 
Church for the opposite conduct. And, on 
the other hand, the popes, to make a destinc- 
tion between the Eastern and Western decis- 
ions, made statutes De radendis Barbis, or 
shaving the beard. Some, however, believe 
that faith and nature might be reconciled. 
The leading English and German reformers 
wore their beards, with an exception or two. 
Most of the Protestant martyrs were burned 
in their beards, 

[The Christian Intelligencer copies the 
above from an exchange, which is equivalent 
to an indorsement. We commend the facts 
given above to our readers, Why do men 
shave? Is it healthful? No. Is it useful? 
No. Is it a mark of piety? No.. Does it 
indicate effeminacy? Yes. Is it an evi- 
dence of vanity to shave? Yes. Is it un- 
natural? Yes. Does it take much valuable 
time? Yes. Is itan expensive and a troub- 
lesome habit? Yes. What are the advan- 
tages of shaving? There are none, but there 
are many disadvantages besides those herein 
enumerated. The scissors, and not the razor, 
may be used tq clip and trim the hair to one’s 
convenience or liking. } 


toot 





CHEERFUL WOMEN. 


H, if “gloomy” women did but know 
what comfort there is in a cheerful 
spirit! How the heart leaps up to meet a 
sunshiny face, a merry tongue, an even tem- 
per, and a heart which either naturally, or, 
what is better, from conscientious principle, 
has ‘earned to take all things on the bright 
side, believing that the Giver of life being 
all perfect love, the best offering we can 
make to Him is to enjoy to the full what He 
sends of good, and bear what He allows of 
evil; like a child who, when once it believes 
in its father, believes in all his doings with 
it, whether it understands them or not. 
Among the secondary influences which can 
be employed, either by or upon a naturally 
anxious or morbid temperament, there is 
none so ready to hand, or so wholesome, as 
that so often referred to, constant employ- 
ment, A very large number of women, par- 


ticularly young women, are by nature con- 
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stituted so exceedingly restless of mind, or 
with such a strong physical tendency to de- 
pression, that they can by no possibility 
keep themselves in a state of even tolerable 
cheerfulness, except by being , continually 
occupied.—Miss Mulock. 

Yes, a “ gloomy ” woman is as bad, almost, 
asa gloomy man. Both are the opposite of 
good Christians. We approve of full occu- 
pation of body and mind, and regard idle- 
ness sinful. One way to manage children is 


to keep them pleasantly occupied; not tied 
to a treadwheel, nor severely tasked, but 
kept at work, even with playthings, It is 





by occupation they may be controlled. Then, 
if provoked, annoyed, or hurt, diversion is 
the best remedy. Has the little one fallen 
and bumped its head? Rub it a little, and 
take the child to the window that he may 
see something new. He will soon cease to . 
whimper, and be amused, So with children 
of larger growth. When sad and cast down, 
arise, go forth to duty. Seek to do good, to 
confer a favor on one less fortunate than 
yourself, and you will forget your own 
troubles, and become what all should strive 
to be, cheerful and happy. 


—~0e—_—- 


A THREAD OF GOLD. 


Au, yes! through every human heart 
A thread of saving gold is wrought. 
Though life be selfish, passion-tossed, 
A vein of virtue’s found, if sought; 
The germ of all that’s pure and bright 
Is in this thread of golden light. 

We can not see the hidden life 

Of friends, ’tis true, but in the strife 
To do, and dare, we may behold 

The sparkle of the thread of gold. 

An artist, traveling, found one day 

A painted glass. He turned away 
Disgusted as the falling light 

Showed stragyling lines and daubs to sight. 
A happy pause his thoughts designed, 
He turned the picture, then he found 
A sweeer vision painted o’er 





Than ever artist dreamed before. 

To careless glance, or search to find 
Unsightly faults, are blots defined ; 
To loving eyes sweet truths impart 
The holier mysteries of the heart. 

If those dim aisles are hopeful trod 
One can not miss the golden thread. 
Forget the wrongs! be blind of sight: 
Faults may be there—may be false light. 
Turn, turn the picture til] are seen 
The golden threads of virtue’s sheen. 
Thus weave a garment for your soul; 
Not single threaded, but a whole, 

Of faith in man, both warp and woof, 
A golden texture of love’s truth 

To hide the spots of soil and sin 
Which darken, else, each heart within. 


——_~+0e——_- 


AnoTHeR Great TuNnNEL.—This decade 
seems to be an era of great feats of engineer- 
ing, in which Europe and America strive in 
emulation. Now we are informed that a 
submarine tunnel is proposed to connect Eu- 
rope and Africa under the Strait of Gibraltar. 
The excavations are to begin at a distance of 
three miles from the sea on each side, in 
order to provide convenient approaches. 
This is necessary, because the cliffs on either 
side are over 2,000 feet high, while the chan- 
nel itself is 160 feet deep. The tunnel, it is 
thought, will have to be bored at least 1,000 
feet under the bed of the sea, The route 
proposed is from Tarifa and Algesiras, in 
Spain, to Tangier, on the Morocco coast. 
While the actual length under water is but 
nine miles—not one-half that of the proposed 
‘English Channel tunnel—yet it is thought the 





cost of this work will be much greater, on 
account of the difficulties in constructing the 
approaches. This may be a mere suggestion 
on the part of some great contractor who 
wants a job, as such a tunnel seems scarcely 
needed for the trade at present between Spain 
and Morocco. Africa, however, is compara- 
tively a new field for enterprise and develop- 
ment, and possesses grand possibilities, whose 
maturity might be hastened by such a tunuel. 
——»2@9¢———— 

A CONTEMPORARY says —“ An old Grecian 
philosopher advises all men to ‘know them- 
selves.’ That is advising a good-’many to 
form very low and disreputable acquaint- 
ances,” 

If so, then the sooner they make the ac- 
quaintance, the sooner they can set about im- 
proving themselves and becoming elevated 
and reputable. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
A NOTHER year is near its close, and 
> this number completes the sixty-first 
volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


, Well, what of it? A practical question, 


which shall be as practically answered. 

There is this of it: You, reader, as well 
as ourselves, have made either a good or bad 
use of the year past. We can review its 
progress from the first day of January, 1875, 
to this time, with a calm mind, and can 
point to incidents here and there which are 
creditable to head and heart; or we dislike 
to refer to the part we have borne in its 
history, knowing that the balance of account 
is against us—that we have not done what 
we could to promote the welfare of others 
or to better our own natures. 

The lessons of life are numerous—offered 
on every hand, and we can learn much from 
them, if we will. Experience is not dearly 
bought if it save us from future loss or 
suffering. 

If the reader has profited by his experi- 
ence, it is well: We refer, of course, to 
They who add to the sum of 
their active character for integrity and man- 


moral profit. 


liness as the years press on, can rejoice in 
their hearts that they do not live in vain. 
Wealth may be accumulated, credit in social 
and political lines may be enlarged, and yet 





the manhood in one may deteriorate. How 
imperfect a criterion of worth is public ap- 
probation, every man who has won the ap- 
plause of a community knows, as well as 
every close observer of human affairs. What 
is a grand success in the estimation of a 
whole city, may be morally a disastrous fail- 
ure. How many have found complete ship- 
wreck of all that is true and honorable in 
character through a lauded triumph in busi- 
ness or professional life ! 

The aim of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
has been to aid ‘all who read its pages to 
live in accordance with the highest standards 
of mental and physical life. Standing upon 
the broad level of humanity, studious of the 
diverse expressions of character, its editors 
have sought to adapt its teachings to the 
understanding of the weakest minds, and, 
at the same time, have not been too timid to 
They 


have endeavored, with an earnest sense of 


proffer admonition to the strongest. 


responsibility, to promote the cause of truth 
in its different relations to human progress. 

As we turn over the leaves of number 
after number which mark the succession of 
the months, we can point to way-marks of 
special interest. Here and there is signalized 
some important development in science or 
art, or some improvement in the economies 
of social life. Men of worth, in wide or 
meager spheres, are noticed in sketches bio- 
graphical and scientific, and, occasionally, to 
“ point a moral,” some subject, in whom pro- 
pensity was permitted to predominate over 
the better nature, is given a place, 

The review is not without its painful fea- 
tures, as the Journal has been called upon 
to note the loss of great and noble men by 
death, whose usefulness, in some’ cases, 
seemed in its high maturity. Among these, 
the Publisher of this magazine takes worthy 
rank, He was, indeed, one of the world’s 
noblemen, and his departure, in its sudden- 
ness, at a time when his earnest energy and 
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philanthropy were in the fullest tide of ac- 
tivity, seemed at first overwhelming and 
irretrievable. No wonder a thousand voices 
cried at once, “ Will the work he fathered 
so zealously go on?” The surging wave of 
regret and sympathy forbade other answer 
than that returned, “ Yes; duty to him and 
obligation to you demand its continuance.” 
Now, the aim held aloft is to rear a struc- 
ture which will perpetuate his memory, and 
maintain the good work which he so earn- 
estly promoted. 

There has been no lagging at the oars 


since the late helmsman surrendered the 
craft to the guidance of others, and the words 
of encouragement and good cheer which 
have come to us as we labored, have been 


accepted as an earnest of steady support 
by all the friends, old and new, of Phrenol- 
ogy and philanthropy. 

We close this volume, but it is to open a 
new one, heralding the new year 1876. May 
we not expect to find, ere the time comes to 
send out the January number of the PHREn- 
OLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1876, that all the sub- 
scribers of °75 have re-enrolled their names 
upon our register, and thus have practically 
signified their determination to be with us 
in our labors to disseminate the seed of truth, 
and to benefit mankind in mind and body? » 


——_—$6¢—_——— 


CHARITY CONDUCIVE TO PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL HEALTH. 


HE true end of life is by no means en- 
tertained by those who look simply 
upon their own personal affairs. The doc- 
trine of “look out for number one,” which is 
flourished by so many as containing the very 
essential principles of practicality, is alto- 
gether fallacious, if those high motives which 
are the mainsprings of a noble, useful life 
are to be regarded. It is a selfish, one-sided 
doctrine, neither healthful for him who en- 
tertains it, nor for the society of which he is 
amember. Were all to attempt to carry it 
into exercise, what a wretched community 





we should have! Each would be striving to 
secure advantages for himself, regardless of 
his neighbor. The sharp, adroit, energetic 
would, of course, secure the better results, 
while the weak, the dull; the inefficient would 
be practically set aside or ignored in the ev- 
ery-day current of affairs, and live upon 
what they could procure through the over- 
sight or negligence of their skillful competi- 
tors; they would, indeed, feed upon the re- 
jected crusts and crumbs from the tables of 
the other and stronger ones. Perhaps, how- 
ever, their condition, as concerns its mental 
and spiritual aspects, would not be more mis- 
erable than the condition of their better 
housed and fed neighbors; for, as human na- 
ture is constituted, the elements of an abound- 
ing charity must dominate, to a great extent, 
in our words and deeds if we would be really 
happy. 

The true enjoyments of life are not found 
in the accumulation of wealth. Men of nat- 
urally good motives and tender sentiments, 
who devote all their energies to business, 
seeking to amass wealth, in the course of 
time find that their tender susceptibilities are 
hardened, that they are less affected by high 
and noble emotions.. The instances of this 
sort are found all around us. How many a 
man who had, in the carly days of his busi- 
ness relations, looked upon the greed of his 
neighbor merchant with contempt, and had 
often declared that one of the mainsprings of 
his endeavors to gain position and a compe- 
tency was to secure the ability to do good, 
to take an interest in philanthropic move- 
ments, after fifteen or twenty years’ conflict 
with the world has become grasping, sordid, 
and even mean in the use of the large means 
which a prosperous business bestowed upon 
him! 

A proper view of life forbids that we 
should be ever reaching out fur ourselves. 
Humanity, or what comprehends all that 
there is in humanitarianism, and, far more, 
Christianity, enjoins that we should have a 
regard for our brother-man, that we should 
look upon the “things of others,” that we 
should exercise a hearty, communistic spirit 
by endeavoring to miaister to those in need 
such things as shall promote their welfare. 

Life without some definite object is prac- 
tically a failure. No greatness was ever 
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achieved which was worth the getting with- 
out a clearly set purpose. Then, too, a pur- 
pose which confers greatness is one which 
does not make self a very prominent element, 
but rather subordinates self. The record of 
history abounds with great names, but if we 
analyze the basis of their fame, we find that it 
consisted mainly in the benefit which they 
conferred on others, perhaps upon a whole 
people, or a whole world, by the richness of 
their example. Many, to be sure, have 
achieved fame without securing an adequate 
measure of happiness to themselves; the rea- 
sons are obvious. Excess of zeal, or excess 
of ambition, or inordinate effort is not con- 
ducive to that harmony of mind and that 
physical balance without which real happi- 
ness can not exist. 

A good story is told of a store-keeper who 
was known to be very anxious with regard 
to his worldly concerns, and chafed and fret- 
ted because the gains in his business were 
not large enough to enable him to add as 
rapidly to his savings as he wished. He was 
thin and sharp in feature and grave in de- 
meanor. A friend, who had occasionally al- 
luded to his appearance, and good-humored- 
ly reflected upon his over-careful and troubled 
habit of mind, had occasion to leave the 
place and reside in a distant city for a few 
years. On his return to his old residence, he 
called at the store of his anxious friend, and 
to his surprise found him in:very good con- 
dition. The hollow, angular face had disap- 
peared; instead, a ruddy, rounded cheek, a 
bright eye, and a lively expression reigned. 
“ Why, friend B,” suid he, “what has come 
o’er the spirit of your dreams? You are a 
totally different man from him I left two or 
three years ago; I did not expect to find you 
here on my return. I thought, really, that 
you would worry yourself into a premature 
grave. How came this wondrous change 
about ?” 

The store-keeper answered: “Well, to 
make a clean breast of it, since you will 
know, I suppose, things went on pretty much 
in the same old fashion for several months 
after your departure. One day a little girl, 
belonging to a poor widow in the neighbor- 
hood, came into my store and asked me for 
the refuse of crackers, the broken parts which 
are left in the boxes, and which I usually re- 





turn to the baker with the boxes, or throw 
out to the chickens. I asked her why she 
wished them, and she said that she had no 
money to pay for a loaf of bread. I had 
known her mother in former days, when she 
was a happy wife, and her husband a well- 
to-do man. I went to the box and found 
that there were few or no remnants, and I 
was about to turn to the girl and say that I 
had none, but my conscience smote me, and 
thought to myself: ‘Surely, a loaf of bread 
from the barrel would be better, and should 
I send that to a poor woman it would be a 
real favor, which would cost me but a trifle.’ 
I had known some time back that the poor 
woman was exceedingly poor, and that her 
neighbors from time to time gave her such 
assistance as they could afford, and I knew, 
moreover, that those neighbors were by no 
means in such.good circumstances as myself, 
so I thought that I might do something to 
help one who was worthy, and at very little 
cost; and taking the loaf of bread out of a. 
barrel under the counter, I wrapped it in a 
piece of paper and handed it to the girl, say- 
ing, ‘Come every day. atid I will give you a 
fresh loaf, and don’t let your mother trouble 
herself about the pay.’ This was done so 
quickly, that after the little girl had gone I 
felt surprised at myself—indeed, I was a lit- 
tle indignant that I should have given way 
to a passing gush of feeling so easily. How- 
ever, as I try to be a man of my word, you 
know, I concluded that I would carry out 
the promise for awhile, at least. Day after 
day the little girl came in after the loaf, and 
nearly every day she brought some expression 
of thankfulness from her mother, and I really 
began to feel ashamed of myself for giving so 
little toward her comfort. There were days 
when that loaf constituted the only fogd 
which that poor woman had to divide with 
her family ; and after I had learned that, I oc- 
casionally sent her a slice of meat, or a bit 
of cheese, or a little sugar. Sometimes I 
thought I was foolish, and that if I allowed 
such a strain to get possession of me I might 
as well give up business, But somehow or 
other from the day almost when I decided 
to send that loaf of bread to the poor widow 
my business began to pick up, and as time 
went on my books showed a good increase of 
returns. It may be that the fact got about, 
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I did not mention it to anybody; but one 
thing is certain, that I commenced to feel 
easier in mind, went home at night in a more 
cheerful way, and sJept more quietly. Wife 
says that I am altogether a different man 
from what I used to be two or three years 
ago, and the neighbors wonder how I have 
gained so much flesh. Now, you see how 
it is.” 

The store-keeper had found one of the 
secrets of happiness, and that through a sim- 
ple act in obedience to the law of charity. 
The wise man wrote the principle in very 
emphatic terms, viz.: “There is that scatter- 
eth, and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tend- 
eth to poverty.” 





0 
ooo 


HOLIDAY TIME. 


HIS month is distinguished above all the 
other months of the year by the occur- 
rence of the important anniversary known as 
Christmas Day. This, with New Year's 
Day following so soon after it, and occurring 
near the middle of the rigorous season of win- 
ter, serves to contribute elements of cheerful- 
ness, and to make weather which otherwise 
might appear unpleasant, dreary, and gloomy, 
more than tolerable by reason of their agree- 
able associations. 

The term Christmas, compounded of two 
words, Christ and mass, signifies the mass, 
or religious ceremony which celebrates the 
birth of Christ. It is not certainly known 
how the custom of celebrating Christ’s na- 
tivity arose. According to the record of the 
Romish Church, its inauguration was due to 
the pope Telephorus, who lived in the second 
century. But the 25th of December was not 
universally observed by early Christians as 
the Nativity, as for two hundred years the 
commemoration of that event was sometimes 
celebrated in April, sometimes in May, it ap- 
parently being related to what are known as 
moveable feasts in the Roman and Episcopal 
calendars. Cyril, of Jerusalem, instituted an 
examination in the fourth century with re- 
gard to ascertaining the exact date of Christ’s 
birth, and theologians from all parts of the 
world were invited to study the matter, and 
give the results of their researches, After a 
prolonged and careful inquiry a verdict was 





rendered to the effect that the day on which 
Christ was born was the 25th of December. 
There was a great deal of difference of opin- 
ion among the “doctors” on the subject, but 
by general agreement the 25th was accepted 
as the day, and it has been celebrated as such 
ever since. 

In early times the Christmas season was 
regarded as an occasion not only of relig- 
ious emotion, prayer, and praise, but also 
as a season of enjoyment and hilarity. A 
good many customs in vogue with the Ro- 
mans were introduced into the Middle Age 
festivities. There were noisy and turbulent 
carousals, most of which were derived from 
the Saturnalia. Among them were the 
“Feast of Fools,” and the “ Feast of Asses,” 
titles which, considering the nature of the 
revelry, were altogether appropriate. The 
festive season was kept up for some time, 
every day after the 25th until January 6th, 
or twelfth night, being regarded as a holi- 
day, and there were other merry-makings 
until February 2d, or Candlemas. The 
Reformation put a stop to many of the im- 
proprieties in the festal observance. But the 
people at large were still disposed more to 
indulge in hilarity and jollification than in 
grave religious exercises. There were, how- 
ever, interesting features in the old German 
and English custgms of observing Christmas, 
and if one should tuke the trouble to examine 
the literature of the subject, he will find it 
replete with attraction. In some parts of 
England now the country people burn the 
yule-log and pass around the wassail bowl. 
Irving, in his “ Bracebridge Hall,” describes 
vividly the scenes of Christmas-tide which he 
witnessed at an old English manor, where 
the ancient customs had been perpetuated. 

The chaste and beautiful custom of decor- 
ating houses and churches with evergreens is 
one of the practices which has been trans- 
mitted down the ages with little change. 
We should also allude to the giving of pres- 
ents, in which children bear the chief part. 

In Germany and Northern Europe Christ- 
mas was considered peculiarly the children’s 
season, and a leading feature in its celebra- 
tion there now consists in giving presents 
to old and young. The fancy of Santa Claus, 
so delightful to our children, is borrowed 
from an old German idea. Santa Claus, how- 
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ever, did not come down the chimney and 
fill the stockings hung in the corner, but a 
man with exceedingly tall buckskins, and a 
white, loose flowing robe and shaggy wig, 
and a terrible mask, went about from house 
to house leaving presents, and was received 
with much respect by the father and mother; 
and to them the seeming goblin presented the 
gifts which he had been commissioned to be- 
stow. The very pleasant method of distrib- 
uting things by means of an evergreen-tree 
was also derived from the Germans. 

The term Santa Claus is really an abbrevi- 
ation of St. Nicholas, a bishop of Mira, a 
town in the south-western part of Asia Minor, 
and who lived in the third century. He was 
born on the 6th of December, and his relation 
to Christmas is an instance of how things be- 
come mixed in the passage of time. Re- 
markable tales have been told concerning 
this Bishop Nicholas. One of them is that 
there had been a great famine in his lifetime, 
and people were so much distressed for food 
that they were compelled to make use of all 
sorts of expedients to get it. One man went 
so far as even to steal children and butcher 
them, and make use of their flesh for food. 
One day he invited St. Nicholas to dine with 
him, and in the course of the repast the 
bishop discovered that the flesh offered for 
his eating was not that of animals, but of 
human beings, and thereupon he went to 
the place where they had been salted down 
as provisions, and made over them. the sign 
of the cross, upon which the children instant- 
ly rose up alive and well. This legend may 
have been the source of Santa Claus’ assumed 
protection of children, St. Nicholas is one 
of the most popular saints in the calendar of 
tlee Roman Church; -he is invoked as the 
patron of wanderers, seamen, slaves, and un- 
married girls. By the Dutch he is held in 
very high honor. 

We think well of holiday times; there 
should be frequent seasons in the course of 
the year when men can throw aside the bur- 
dens of care and anxiety, just as they can 
throw aside a garment, and give free reign 
to their sentiments of friendship and affec- 
tion, taking in a tolerable share of Mirthful- 
ness. To be sure, propriety is to be consid- 
ered at all times. But the highest enjoyment 
is to be obtained only through legitimate 





methods. The reunion of families after weeks 
and months of separation is itself a most 
agreeable means of relief to the weary busi- 
ness-taxed mind. 

Then, too, considering the religious asso- 
ciations of the holiday, a man’s spiritual 
nature may be edified by the impressions 
which proceed from a proper consideration 
of the occasion. There may be good cheer 
in every home, music, and a joyous inter- 
change of sentiment, accompanied not incon- 
sistently with a deep spiritual sense of our 
relations to the Giver of all good things. 
Sensual enjoyment has its proprieties which 
are not at all inconsistent with purity of 
spiritual life. The highest pleasure is de- 
rived from a harmony between the physical 
and moral man. Each part of our nature 
craves gratification, and its normal gratifica- 
tion conduces to health of body and sound- 
ness of mind, 


——~999¢—_—__——_ 
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UR worthy friend, L. H., of North Adams, 
Mass., sends us the following, which he 
clipped from the Universalist, of Boston. It is 
an answer to the ahove question, prepared 
evidently by one who knew what he was writ- 
ing about. It is quite apropos in this day of 
orthographical contests: 

“The slaughtered in the spelling war may, 
with sufficient reason, take to their souls a flat- 
tering unction. Phrenology, the science of the 
‘bumps,’ gives the explanation. There are two 
grades of intellect—the lower grade and the 
higher grade. The lower grade implies that 
the perceptive organs are “large. Its chief 
and crowning characteristic is memory. Man 
shares this with the lower animals, though the 
dog and the horse excel. In a dark night on 
an uncertain road, even the veteran traveler 
gives a loose rein—the horse has the better 
recollection, and can most easily remember the 
way. So with the dog; no man will contest a 
matter of pure recollection with his cur. Mr, 
Combe tells us that, with rare exceptions, the 
man of memory is not large in the bumps of 
Causality and Comparison. He is not a think- 
er. He is simply a reservoir of items, arbitra- 
rily classified. Hence he can rattle off with 
strange celerity and with amazing accuracy. 
If he is brilliant, it is the brilliancy of superfi- 
ciality. But the reflective order of mind is 
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essentially different and immeasurably higher. 
This delves not in items, but in ideas; not in 
recollections, but in principles. It is hardly pos- 
sible that a Plato could have a good verbal 
memory. Bacon certainly did not have. Doubt- 
less spelling, which, though not all, is largely a 
matter of memorizing, was difficult with them. 
Very likely in the spelling-match they were 
the first to fail. The same intellect seldom 
unites, in large measure, both the lower and 
the higher grades. Even mentality has its 
compensations. If you area thinker, and ideas 
are your staples, you must not be ambitious for 
the ‘prize’ in the spelling contest. On this, 
even the mastiff, could he articulate, would 
surely run you down.” 





+64 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT. 


N the 29th of September this tower, 
which had been erected by contribu- 
tions from citizens of Great Britain and 
America, was completed. The top-stone was 
laid with interesting ceremonies. The tower 
is 220 feet in height, one of the tallest of the 
kind in London, and cost upward of $35,000. 
The foundation stone was laid about three 
years ago by Gen. Schenck. It is connected 
with Christ Church, of London, a new build- 
ing, which it is expected will be completed 
and occupied some time next spring. The 
architectural design of the tower is in the 
old English gothic: The top-stone, which 
has the form of a cross, was laid by the Rey- 
erend Newman Hall, who said on the occa- 
sion; “In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, this top-stone is now 
laid on the Lincoln Monument, erected by 
equal contributions from citizens of Great 
Britain and America, for the glory of God, 
and peace and good will among men, as a 
memorial of the abolition of slavery, and of 
President Lincoln, and as a token of national 
brotherhood. Not unto us, oh, Lord! not 
unto us, but unto Thy name be all the glory. 
Accept the work of our hands, and bless this 
tower of Thy glory, the promotion of peace, 
freedom, and international brotherhood.” 
This quoted paragraph embodies the whole 
sentiment expressed in the building of this 
memorial, and the structure is in all respects 
a creditable outgrowth of the kindly feeling 
prevalent among the masses of the English 
people toward America. 





Boy-Horsz.—“ There is no place where the 
real nature of a boy is more readily determ- 
ined than when he is in charge of a horse, 
If of an irritable disposition, there will be fre- 
quent outbursts of passion; but if possessed 
of a gentle nature, the affection manifested 
between bimself and the animal will be re- 
markable. The horse soon learns to love a 
kind master, and enjoys his presence, and will 
acknowledge this pleasure by obedience, 
The management of horses affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to practice patience, gentle- 
ness, and humanity; and this practice will 
be of lasting value.” 

Kind, intelligent, men—like Rarey was, 
and other true horse-tamers—manage the 
worst horses by gentle means, They seldom 
use a whip, never scold or swear, and the 
secret of their success lies in the Christian 
principle of “overcoming evil with good ;” 
only brutal men resort to violence, and that 
is a virtual acknowledgement on their part 
that the brute is their equal or superior in 
intelligence. Some incompetent  school- 
teachers confess that they can not goven 4 
school without the whip. Why? Simply 
because they do not know enough, and have 
not the right spirit, This is the foot on 
which to put that shoe. Let us ali learn to 
“»vercome evil with good.” Let us try to 
realize the “ power of kindness.” 


Ss 


METEOROLOGY.—The Monthly Weather Re- 


view, for September, which has been received” 


from the office of the chief signal officer, 
states that among the features worthy of 
mention which characterize the weather of. 
that month are: First. The violent cyclone 
which passed to the westward over the Wet 
Indies, and thence to the coast of Texas, 
causing great loss of life and destruction of 
property. This cyclone furnished one of the 
most perfect types of a tropical storm, orig- 
inating in the lower latitudes, and passing 
into the region of the Temperate Zone, its dis- 
asterous effects in and near Galveston have 
been recorded very fully by the newspapers. 
Second. The low and mean temperature of 
the month, which averaged from one to four 
degrees below the mean in the several dis- 
tricts, very early frosts occurring, which in- 
jured fruit and corn in the North-west, and 
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also in sections of the Middle and New Eng- 
land States. Third. The drouths which pre- 
vailed in some regions of the Southern States, 
followed by heavy rains in the Gulf region 
and lower Mississippi Valley. Fourth. The 
violent local storms occurring in New Mexie 
co, Colorado, and on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains in general. 


—_——__ +e —____. 


A Picron Post.—An ocean homing bird, 
of great docility, intelligence, and spirit has 
been found in Iceland, which flies at a mete- 
or-like speed of 150 miles an hour, and is 
able to find its home over sea and land from 
any part of the habitable world. A pair of 
these birds, a few days ago, brought dis- 
patches from Paris to a lonely spot, conge- 
nial to their nature, in a wild and rocky part 
of Kent, within ten miles of London, in an 
hour and a half. Press-carrier pigeons took 
the dispatches on to the city, the whole dis- 
tance from Paris to London, by actual parcel 
mode of conveyance, being done within an 
hour and a half. If the experiments at pres- 
ent being made in training and educating 
them continue successful, it is hoped by next 
summer to establish a daily miniature ocean 





mail between America and Europe, the whole 
distance to be traversed between sunrise in 
one hemisphere and sunset in the other.— 
London Live Stock Journal. 

Is the Atlantic Ocean too wide for these 
feathered reporters, that we can not have 
such communication between Europe and 
America? We fear so. 


—_~4e—_—__——_ 


Tue Youne MeEn’s CHRISTIAN Assocta- 
TIon, of New York, have arranged a num- 
ber of features for the entertainment of the 
young men of the city during the cold sea- 
son, Among them the gymnasium, the lec- 
tures, the reading-room, with its great vari- 
ety of magazines and newspapers, the library, 
with its 10,000 volumes, the literary society, 
the social receptions, and the course of win- 
ter lectures are worthy of particular notice. 
This Association is doing a vast deal of good 
for young men who, without its benevolent 
attention, would be liable to stray into paths 
of vice and degradation. Citizens having 
influence and means should contribute to 
sustain and strengthen so efficient an auxilia- 
ry in the moral and intellectual education of 
the community. 
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Value of Road Dust.—During a dry season 
every country resident should secure several bar- 
rels of road dust. Those who keep poultry may 
secure by its use a valuable fertilizer, nearly as 
strong as guano, with none of its disagreeable 
odor. Place an inch or two of road dust in the 
bottom of a barrel; then, as the poultry house is 


regularly cleaned, deposit a layer an inch thick of r 


the cleanings, and so on, alternately layers of each 
till the barrel is full, The thinner each layer is, 
the more perfect will be the intermixture of the 
ingredients. If the soil of which the road dust is 
made is clayey, the layers of each may be of equal 
thickness; if sandy, the dust should be at least 
twice as thick as the layer of droppings. Old bar- 
rels of any kind may be used for this purpose; 
but if previously soaked with crude petroleum, or 
coated with gas tar, they will last many years. If 
the contents are pounded on a floor into fine pow- 
det before applying, the fertilizer may be sown 
from a drill. Road dust is one of the most per- 
fect deodorizers of vaults, converting their con- 
tents also into rich manure. Place a barrel or box 
of it in the closet, with a small dipper, and throw 





down a pint into the vault each time it is ocen- 
pied, and there will be no offensive odor whatever. 
This is simpler, cheaper, and better than a water- 
closet, and never freezes or gets out of order. 
Mixing the road dust with equal bulk of coal 
ashes is an improvement, making the fertilizer 
more friable.— Country Gentleman, 

The Tap-Root—Another Opinion.—In a 
late number we published a letter from a farmer 
in which the loss of the tap-root was alleged to 
be the reason for the slow growth or early death 
of transplanted trees. A California authority dif- 
fers from him essentially, saying: 

“The tap-root is given to nearly every class. of 
trees, more to some than to others. Nature de- 
signs the tap-root as a mainstay to support tall 
growing trees especially, our forest trees, and 
trees of a peculiar kind. The tap-root is not a 
feeding root, and, therefore, of no value to any 
class of fruit-bearing trees, but, on. the contrary, 
is a great hindrance to their coming into bearing. 
The tap-root is always cut off by every experienced 
nurseryman of Europe and elsewhere; the remov- 
al of it causes the tree to throw out side roots in 
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maéses; these are the feeding roots which cause 
fruitage; and so important is it to create this class 
of roots that the best class of rurserymen of Eu- 
rope are in the habit of transplanting young fruit 
trees a second time, in order to give them more of 
these fine fibrous and surface roots. No good 
growers of fruit trees, or flowering trees, or shrubs, 
will have a tap-root on them when they transplant, 
knowing well that to create a good fruit bearing 
or free flowering tree or plant, they look to the 
surface roots or feeders for this purpose.” 

Large and Small Farms.— Twelve of the 
States have farms that average less than 125 acres 
in extent, which is less than the average elsewhere, 
which in some States even run up nearly to an av- 
erage of 500 acres. These twelve States give the 
following as the average size of their farms: 
Maine, 98 acres; New Hampshire, 122; Massachu- 
setts, 103; Rhode Island, 94; Connecticut, 93; 
New York, 103; New Jersey, 98; Pennsylvania, 
108; Indiana, 112; Ohio, 111; Michigan, 101; Wis- 
consin, 114. While the total value of the farms 
in the United States is put down at $9,262,803,361, 
the value of the above small-farm States foots up 
$5,407,587,178, or nearly three-fifths of the total— 
and this, too, while the area of these States is less 
than one-tenth of the area of the whole country. 
No more conclusive exhibit of the practical supe- 
riority of the small-farm system could be given 
than this.—Zzpress. 

To Bury Roots Securely.— There is said 
to be one way of burying roots so that the frost 
will not get at them, and that is by placing layers 
of straw between the layers of earth with which 
they are covered. It is necessary to be more care- 
ful with potatoes than with other roots, as they 
will suffer from the slightest frost. Potatoes 
should be laid in compact heaps, and covered 
carefully with straw. Over the straw put eight 
inches of earth, and over the earth again a thick 
layer of straw. Over all put six or eight inches of 
earth. Frost will go through almost any thick- 
ness of earth alone, but will not penetrate far be- 
low the non-conducting straw. The earth should 
not be packed any harder than will suffice to keep 
it in place. By using straw and earth thus in 
combination, time is saved in uncovering the roots 
when they are to be got at. If the snow is blown 
from the heaps during the winter, and the cold is 
very intense, it will be well to cover them with a 
coating of coarse manure. 

Fall Care of Flowering Plants.—In taking 
up plants, it is desirable to select a wet season, 
when the earth is very moist, and will cling to the 
tender fibers of the roots, or else to do the work 
at nightfall, and water the earth thoroughly, soak- 
ing it well before you insert the trowel or spade, 
which will lift the plant with its roots as little un- 
disturbed as is possible; and the pots should be 
filled half full of the richest compost you can pro- 
cure, made friable or ligbt with a handful of 
sharp grit or sand. Then trim off all superfluous 





branches, and all buds and blossoms, cutting back 
the shoots of tea-roses vigorously, also of helio- 
tropes and geraniums; and the plants will be far 
more likely to survive with this rough usage than 
if they were left to carry al] their branches, buds, 
and flowers when transplanted to so much smaller 
quarters, Thus treated, they will also be far more 
likely to blossom luxuriantly in winter, and afford 
us the luxury of a gay window-garden or consery- 
atory. 

The largest bedding-out plants, such as salvias, 
heliotropes, geraniums, etc., can be left out until 
the frost bas killed their branches, and can then 
be lifted and planted either in boxes or pots, and 
stored in the cellar, first cutting off all their with- 
ered and succulent branches, and trimming them 
severely. Many of the English gardeners winter 
their tender plants by burying them in trenches 
below the reach of the frost. Roses are frequent- 
ly wintered in this manner by our gardeners, but 
with them they keep heliotropes, sweet verbenas, 
fuchsias, lantanas, beuvardias, geraniums, ctc., 
with complete success. The trench should be 
dug in as dry a place as the garden affords, and 
straw laid in the bottom of it to keep the plants 
from coming in contact with the soil. It is also 
well to cover them with straw and place boards 
over the straw, finishing off the trench with a high 
ridge of earth to keep the rains from settling in it, 

Dablias should remain in the ground after they 
are killed down to the roots, until just before the 
ground freeezes, as they gather strength. When 
taken up, shake off the soil, let them dry in the 
sun for two or three hours, and then stow them 
away in dry sand in a dark cellar, frost-proof. 
Gladioli should also remain in the ground as late 
as possible, as thfe beauty of their blossoms for 
another season will depend upon the vigor of the 
bulbs. 


Consumption of Forests.—This startling 
array of figures was published not long since in 
the New York World. Our “‘ Order of Foresters” 
has not been organized at all too soon: 

“It is said that nearly one-half of the surplus 
hard woods of the country are to be found in 
Western Virginia. How long these will last is a 
doubtful question. Taking the one item of rail- 
road ties, and we find that the country requires 
for its annual supply 94,530,000 cubic feet, equal 
to 738,515 cords of solid timber, to secure which 
at least 2,000,000 cords of standing timber have to 
be cut down. The average product per acre of 
the forests of Virginia is given by M. F. Maury at 
from 40 to 50 cords per acre; so that taking the 
maximum yield, our railroad tics alone destroy an- 
nually 40,000 acres of woodland. The annual con- 
sumption of the country for fuel is estimated at 
over 50,000,000 cords of wood, of which three- 
fifths may be assumed to be good standing timber 
cut expressly for fuel. This gives an annual clear- 
ing of 600,000 acres. The iron foundries consumed 
in 1870 635,000 tons of charcoal; and a furnace 
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that makes six or seven tons of iron a day will 
use up 200 acres of woodland in a year. The an- 
nual product of charcoal iron is now about 200,000 
tons, using up 5,000 acres a year. The pine lands 
of Michigan, the best in the country, yield 10,000 
feet to the acre, board measure. The annual con- 
sumption of the country in manufactured lumber 
is 20,000,000,000 feet, representing an annual clear- 
ing of 2,000,000 acres. The fencing of the country 
required 25,000,000 acres to be cleared in order to 
make it, and the annual repairs to fencing destroy 
2,500,000 acres of forest. Our shipping tonage 
represents 80,000 acres of oak forest destroyed, 
and demands for repairs 4,000 acres a year. The 
hard and turned wood manufacturers of the coun- 
try use up an annual average of 300,000 acres of 
timber. Taking all these items together, we have 
an aggregate annual consumption of 5,500,000 acres 
of forest. As our total forest-lands amount to 
380,000,000, they will last at this rate only seventy 
years. A certain percentage of forest destroyed is 
allowed to renew itself, and, as in seventy years a 
pine woods can be cut over twice, this renewal 
amounts to a very considerable figure, but it is 
scarcely sufficient to offset the increasing demand 
for timber for every purpose to keep pace with in- 
creasing population and exigent industries in the 
same period. In other words, with our present 
system of husbandry, and our present growth of 
population, seventy years marks the maximum 
period that our forests may be expected to last. 


Keep the Boys on the Farm.—Much has 
been said by wayside moralists with reference to 
the attractions of city pursuits and manners, ren- 
dering farmers’ sons uneasy and discontented with 
the quiet, healthful life of the country, but we are 
of opinion that the major part of that discontent 
is produced by unwise management, for which the 
farmers are responsible. A writer in the Concord 
Statesman gets at what is the truth in far too many 
instances when he says: 

I know of many farmers who say their sons do 
not like the farm, and have gone into the cities. 
Any one who passes through the country can say 
this is true. I think, in nine cases out of ten, the 
fault is with the farmers themselves. There are 
many men who own large farms, and have money 
at interest, who live in a very inferior style. Too 
many farmers’ homes are large and cheerless inside, 
and the outside is ditto. Now, when a farmer's 
son goes out into the world, and has a chance to 
look around for himself, and into the extreme dif- 
ference in the appearance, manners, and customs 
prevalent in our large cities and towns, the con- 
trast is so great that he imbibes a dislike for the 
old, cheerless home, and hard, close life led upon 
it. When a farmer owns a farm and has it paid 
for, and has money at interest, then I contend he 
should pay some attention to the inside comfort 
and adornment of hishome. He should see to it 
that the social instincts of his family are cultivated 
by music, family reading, and discussions upon the 





general topics of the day. I think if such meas 
ures should be carried out, the majority of farmers” 
sons would not be in such a hurry to leave home. 
Treat your sons kindly; remember that you were 
boys yourselves, and that you wanted a day for 
recreation, fishing, gunning, etc. They will work 
hard cnough to make up for it. Above all, don’t, 
Mr. Farmer, deter your sons from reading; supply 
them with books and papers, and strive to have 
them spend their evenings at home. Make the 
old home so attractive that they will prefer it to 
lounging around in stores, hotels, and drinking- 
saloons. With the farmer lies the responsibility 
of making the habits of his sons, deny it who may. 

Butter One Dollar a Pound, and how 
Mave.—There are at least two dairymen and but- 
ter-makers in the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
who always sell their butter at one dollar a pound, 
and can not supply all who desire to be their cus- 
tomers. One of these attributes his success to 
three points—good food for his cows, uniform 
temperature of 58 degrees in the milk-room, and 
neatness, cleanliness, and dainty nicety at every 
step from the moment the milk is obtained until 
the dollar is paid for the pound of butter. He 
feeds his cows often, and not much at a time, on 
white clover and early-mown meadow hay, which 
he cuts fine, moistens and mixes with corn-meal 
and wheaten shorts. Pastures and meadows are 
kept quite free from weeds. The milk-room is 
kept at a temperature of 58 degrees by flowing 
spring-water. ‘‘ As good butter can be made with- 
out water as With, but the milk and cream must 
be kept at all times a little below 60 degrees.” 
The other important point—cleanliness—he se- 
cures by keeping the milk-house free from al] un- 
pleasant surroundings, allowing no milk to sour 
upon the floor of the room, or to decompose in the 
erevices of the milk-pans, churns, or other uten- 
sils. ‘The above is descriptive of the care with 
which the costliest Philadelphia butter is made, 
but the ordinary article sold in our markets at half 
the price, is not much inferior in quality, thanks 
tg the tidy habits of the housewives in Chester, 
Delaware, and Montgomery counties.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

A Cheap Paint. — Coal ashes, sifted very 
finely, thoroughly ground, and mixed with oil, 
are said to make a good, cheap paint. Any col- 
oring matter may be added. 

Wooden Floors for Horse Stalls.—After 
twelve months’ trial, a.London cab-proprietor has 
come to the conclusion that to stable his horses 
on a wooden ‘grating is far preferable to leaving 


them to stand on brick or stone. He has fitted 
two stalls with a grating of wood, two inghes 
thick by three inches broad, with a space one- 
fourth of an inch between each two planks, the 
whole bolted together by three iron rods and 
three cross-pieces. He says the horses lie high 
and dry, and he saves by that means in straw 20 

r cent. The frame can be removed and the 

ottom washed down, and thus there is a gain in 
comfort und cleanliness. 
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[Ix this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the gencral reader. 
Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur Eorrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if a correspondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
@& «nearly consideration. 

Ir an Ingurry Fat To REcEIvE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should repeat 
it ; if not then published, the inquirer may conclude that 
an answer is withheld, for good reasons, by the editor. 





Mrnp, Sout, Iptor.—Is there any dif- 
ference between the mind and the soul, and has 
an idiot any soul ? 

Ans, To the first, Yes. To the second, Yes. 


Empuysema.—A Mr. Fisher, thirty- 
seven years ago, was working until he was all 
covered with perspiration, then starting for home 
was caught in a hail-storm and thoroughly chilled. 
For three days he was unable to speak above a 
whisper, and since then has had emphysema of 
the lungs. Please to inform a reader whether 
emphysema can be cured. 

Ans. Our first impression of the case satisfied 
us that i¢ is of long standing, and that a cure 
would be practically impossible. Entphysema is 
of rare occurrence, and is deemed exceedingly dif- 
ficult to treat. The treatment, of course, will de- 
pend upon the variety of the emphysema, and no 
physician would attempt to suggest remedies 
without an opportunity to examine the patient 
personally. — 

Puospnorus iN Foop. — Of the 
grains, barley is most abundant in phosphatic 
matter, southern corn next, oats next, and wheat 
next. Sweet potatoes are rich in it. Beans and 
peas contain more than wheat-meal. Fishes are 
largely endowed with phosphorus, particularly 
lobster, trout, turbot. Probably among foods 
oatmeal has the best average of blood-making ele- 
ments, ajthough the wheat grain contains all that 
is essential to bodily growth. 


Porato Srarcn.—Is there any book 
which gives explicit information regarding the 
manufacture of potato starch? Or, through what 
source can I obtain information in regard to this 
subject ? 





Ans, A reference to one of the better cyclopedias 
of the day will probably give you the information 
you seek ina nut-shell. Among the more extended 
works on manufactures, Ure’s will give you pretty 
full information. In Europe starch is very exten- 
sively produced from potatoes, and there are many 
factories in this country. First the potatoes are 
grated or rasped, and the pulp placed upon a fine 
sieve where it is washed with water, which, flowing 
through the sieve, carries the particles of starch in 
suspension, while the glutenous matter remains 
behind in a sticky mass. - In drying, potato starch 
does not assume the columnar form peculiar to 
that derived from grain. It is largely used in the 
preparation of so-called farinaceous foods, sold by 
druggists under high-sounding names, for the use 
of invalids. The gluten residuum iis generally 
used in making maccaroni and similar pastes. 


TRAINING FOR THE PrizE Rine.—The 
Rey. R. F. D. asks: Do you publish anything 
which gives an idea of the course of training pur- 
sued by prize fightere? I am anxious to know 
how they accomplish the remarkable feat of put- 
ting on or taking off flesh with so much precision ? 


Ans, We have published two or three articles in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL on the training of bruisers, 
and have mentioned some of the processes of 
preparing the men to meet their foes in the ring. 
Briefly, we may say that the treatment consists in 
a moderate diet of concentrated food, very little 
butter, grease, or other carbonaceous matter be- 
ing used. If the champion be much above the 
standard weight, he takes long walks, goes 
through protracted exercises, and so wears off his 
excess of fatty tissue. If the candidate for honors 
pugilistic be below the standard weight, his train- 
er gives him not only the food for muscle, but a 
moderate quantum of carbonaceous food and 
drink to increase his weight, and also adapts his 
exercise to the desired end. 


HEaviNnEss IN THE Heap. — Would 
you please tell me through your JouRNAL what 
occasions a slight pain, weight, and a watery-like 
sensation on the crown of the head. I have such 
at times, sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
though not of long duration. I smoke two or 
three cigars daily. THOUGHTFUL. 

Ans. Your trouble is occasioned, probably, by 
derangement of the digestive organs, perhaps a 
tendency to dyspepsia. If there be any irregular- 
ity in your dietetic or other “habits, correct it. 
Especially stop your smoking, which is impairing 
the integrity of your nervous system, and so 
weakening the vital functions generally. 
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SHaksPEARE.—In the January number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 1873, we 
published a long sketch of the great poet, with a 
running commentary on some of the principal 
characters in his works. The sketch, etc., was 
illustrated with a portrait and upward of forty 
designs. We have but a few copies of this num- 
ber on hand, and will sell them at 50 cents each. 
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Let tHe Trurn BE Known. —It is° 


not only the right, but the duty of every lover of 
his race to give a hearty “‘ Amen!” to every word 
spoken for the elevation of humanity, and to all 
efforts made to give health to the human body, 
soundness to the mind, and a complete and full 
development to all the faculties of our being. To 
know what is good, to be what is good, and to do 
what is good, is the sacred duty of every person, 
and certainly none the less of him who is called 
by his profession to proclaim the perfect and ever- 
lasting laws of righteousness and peace. What- 
ever improves the physical condition of men and 
women, and conduces to their bodily health, must 
necessarily place them under more favorable con- 
ditions for the growth and perfection of their 
moral and religious natures. The tone of morals 
in any community depends to a great extent upon 
the physical condition and habits of the people 
who compose that community. This truth of a 
sound mind in a sound body was long ago per- 
ceived, just as we sometimes in the dark perceive 
a single beam of light, but was never effect- 
ually taught and emphasized until the discov- 
ery of the science of Phrenology. The laws of 
life and health were known, but never taught to 
the masses so much or so well as they have been 
taught by such expounders of phrenological sci- 
ence as George and Andrew Combe, Spurzheim, 
and others, Why it should be so is not so casily 
explained, but tens of thousands must testify, in 
this country and in Europe, that they were first 
taught the laws of health and how to preserve it, 
as well as the true science of self-knowledge and 
human nature, by hearing the lectures and read- 
ing the publications of the disciples and teachers 
of Phrenology. This has given the world the 
knowledge which és, as compared with what was 
before its discovery, what the warm sunshine is as 
compared to a cold, cheerless ray of light. I re- 
peat it, practical information upon the sci of 


them a loving good will and a hearty God-speed 
in their work. The world sadly.needs more of 
such teachers. I am glad that you continue to 
prepare classes for this work. Let us have more 
of them. May God bless your labors as He has 
heretofore, is the prayer of one whose first dollar 
was spent for the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL ' 
JOURNAL. a. L. DOUTHIT, 


Earty Impressions.—There is pee 
else so utterly ineffaceable upon the works of a 
and nature, and upon the mind, as are the first 
impressions stamped thereon. Many a sketch 
which otherwise would be beautiful is spoiled by 
tracery too intense; and a pebble lying upon the 
acorn’s bed “will warp the giant oak forever.” 
And, ulas, in mortal life how often do we notice 
the sad results arising from the effects of early im- 
pressions! A bright, intelligent child soon learns 
to lisp its father’s name, and runs to meet him 
upon the vine-wreathed porch. Sometimes he is 
received with all the tenderness and pride that 
well within-a father’s breast, but oftener he is put 
aside with a bit of candy or a childish toy to grat- 
ify the yearnings of his little life; while the one 
whose influence is to mold a soul immortal often 
staggers to a couch and strives to forget in sleep 
and troubled dreams the fever-thirst of his parched 
lips and the racking headache caused by the past 
night's dissipation. Finding no rest, he pours 
from a costly decanter at his side a sparkling 
draught, and drinks largely, feeling that this only 
can still his throbbing pulse and quiet his bewil- 
dered brain. 

From an opposite corner of the room the child 
watches with eagerness, and when papa is still he 
steals up carefully and presses to his untried lipe 
the glass containing a few drops of the intoxicat- 
ing beverage. He likes its taste, and ‘‘ papa 
drinks,” why shouldn’t he? When a little older, 
he sees larger boys do the same, and watches them 
with wistful eyes, and soon—ah, how soon !—the 
early impressions begin to make decided changes 
in his yielding will. Year after year rolls away, 
and the child who might have been a bright star 
in the intellectual world, an honor to society, and 
the joy of those who loved him despite his down- 
ward tendencies, becomes a ruin, all from the poi- 
sonous influences of early impressions. 

Father, mother, teacher, you who toil in the 
vineyard of tender hearts, beware! Remember that 
the garments which clothe your lives will fall 
upon those who follow closely in your footsteps ; 
the expressions which you wear, whether of love 
or hatred, will become fixed upon the counte 
of those around you, and the tones which 





physiology and hygiene was never before so gener- 
ally ditfused among the people as it has been done 
by the believers and expounders of Pbrenology. 
When the writer secs men or women creditably 
performing their work in this noble calling, he 
feels it his duty, as well as his pleasure, to extend 
to them the right hand of fellowship, and bid 





are born within the innermost recesses of your 
souls, and are sent forth by your lips, be they 
harsh or gentle, will be echoed by hearts that shall 
throb long after the silence of death shall have 
hushed your own forever, and the dust of the 
tomb shall have gathered upon your marbie brows. 

What, then, should be the examples set for 
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those whose characters are yet to be formed by 
the silent influences ever at work upon the plastic 
hearts of childhood? Conscience answers: Let 
every deed be noble, every act honorable, every 
expression elevated and refined, that, in after 
years, the wrecks of lives which otherwise might 
have been beautiful, may not reproach us for hav- 
ing done that which we should not have done, 
and having neglected to do that which would have 
been the salvation of thousands of our fellow- 
beings FRANCES L. KEELER. 


Benerits oF PuHreNotoeicat Exam- 
(['NATIONS.—Though some persons may come to us 
for examination merely to gratify an idle curiosi- 
ty, the greater part come earnestly desiring per- 
manent benefit, and in one way or another really 
receive it—not always, perhaps in the way they 
look for it. We have received a note from one of 
ovfr customers who was examined some months 
since. He says: 

I called at your office last April, and was exam- 
ined. My manner of living had been ‘to eat any- 
thing that was put upon the table, and I supposed 
that everything I ate that was palatable would do 
me good. I was weighing at that time 127 pounds. 
Dr. Sizer gave me an examination, and an analysis 
of my character, and, among other things, direct- 
ed me how to live, the number of hours of sleep I 
should take, and the kind of food I should eat. 
He said, “ Avoid taking in too much carbonaceous 
matter. Your system does not require so much, 
and you must take in only as much carbon as you 
can burn. It makes you feverish and bilious, 
Your skin looks sallow, and you must get rid of 
this carbon that is pervading the system as effete 
matter. I changed my diet, and adopted the one 
that he had advised, and I have been gaining ever 
since, even through the heated term. I euffered 
very much last year from impaired health, being 
obliged to give up my studies, and also teaching. 
Since changing my mode of living I have been en- 
abled to work harder in the school-room, to study 
more out of it, and have accomplished more work 
than I ever did before in any similar length of time. 
This gave me the key to my health, and its value 
to me already is inestimable. E. BR. 8. 

Connvusiat Lovse.—Of all the crea- 
tions of God, woman is to man the dearest and 
the best. To win and enjoy the society of the one 
who has captivated his heart, is the highest and 
the holiest ambition of the man; and that day in 
wi .ch she places her hand in his, to be thenceforth 
his devoted and loving wife, is the happiest of his 
earthly existence. How noble are the acts of 
youthful love! How forgetful of self is he who 
exerts his every nerve to give pleasure to the ob- 
ject of his affections! How sweet the hour when 
the first kiss of confiding love from ruby lips is 
placed by the beautufal girl upon the cheek of 
him who is to be her stay in hfe—her comfort and 
hope of earthly happiness! about whose heart the 





tendrils of her sweetest affections shall twine, as 
the “clinging ivy grasps the sturdy oak!” 

To the devoted lover the day of marriage is the 
happiest of his earthly existence, for there is 
opened to him the gates of connubial bliss, and 
that joy which is the greatest of earth—the joy of 
a life of wedded love—has its hallowed com- 
mencement. To attain to this there is no hard- 
sbip he will not encounter, no care he will not 
bear, no toil he will not endure, no tempest he 
will not brave, no thorny path of life he will not 
tread, no ocean but he will plow, no land but he 
will traverse, no mountain he will not climb; for 
over and through and by these he is to reap the 
reward of sweet smiles and gentle, loving words, 
and kind attentions and endearing sympathies 
from the one adored object of his heart. When 
enjoyed in its purity and holiness, this connubial 
love—this joy of wedded life—is at once the great- 
est happiness of man, and the greatest possible 
of all stimulants to ambition and exertion. But 
there be many who enjoy it not, and many more 
to whom it does not come in the fullness of frui- 
tion. And why’? What is it that often tears 
asunder the loving hearts of man and woman? 
that invades the peace of happy families? that 
stings with the venom of the serpent the hearts of 
the fondest? that snatches from life that cup of 
connubial joy, in which, as it were, is a forest of 
the delights of heaven ? 

Prostitution, and its concomitant evils, if it re- 
main unchecked, and continue to spread blighting 
influences over the land, what will become of the 
sweet happiness of wedded life? what of the 
health of our people? The marriage bed will be- 
come desolate in dishonor, and the once pure 
blood of the whele human family be filled with 
the germs of disease and premature decay! Shall 
an evil of this kind continue unrebuked? Shall 
sin sap the foundations of life and virtue? Shall 
lust triumph over wedded love, and the desire of 
the devil prevail? All men know of the existence 
of this evil; they may be apprised of.its magni- 
tude, they may behold ite blighting effects upon 
health and upon religion. “ Be they divines, or 
physicians, or laymen, their eyes can not be closed 
against the hideousness of the sin that stalks in 
our midst at noonday, and revels untrammeled at 
midnight.” . And yet how few lift a hand or voice 
against the evil thereof. Most of our medical men 


have apparently gone to sleep upon the gain 
brought them by the prevalence of sickness and 
disease, so much due to the ignorance of those 
whom they should have warned against evil. 

And what will be the oe ge gw of those pa- 
rents who rear their children in ignorance, and 
warn them not of this evil because of foolish deli- 
cacy or indifference. Against the spread of this 
monster vice, and to the furtherance of health and 
happiness of man and woman, the grand prescri 
tion is rational, intelligent indulgence of the rich- 
est gift of God to man in marriage. To this should 
parents and teachers i countenance, that the 
evils of libertinism and prostitution may be driven 


from our lund, and health and happiness be the 
d. De my stare 


reward of all. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such New 
Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these reviews 
we seek to treat author and publisher satisfactorily and 
fustly, and also to furnish our readers with such infor- 
mation as shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for personal use. It 
ts our wish to notice the better class of books issuing from 
the press, and we invite publishers to favor us with their 
recent pndlications, especially those related in any way to 
mental or physiological science. 





From Jest To Earnest. Ry Rev. E. 
P. Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” 
**What Can She Do?” “Opening a Chestnut 
Burr,” ete. One vol., 12mo; bp. 548; muslin. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Our author, though a preacher, feels justified in 
writing a novel. It has just enough of love in it 
to make it interesting, and give it a frame around 
which to wind and weave good, sound sense, and 
inculcate high and healthy moral doctrine. In 
the preface he takes occasion to defend himself 
against some criticism passed upon the fact—as 
asserted by the critic—of his having left off preach- 
ing and gone to writing novels, and says, “In fact, 
I have preached to more people since resigning my 
pastorate than during the same time before.” 
“Did it ever occur to the Christian editor that, 
perhaps, the Master knows what kind of work 
each one can do best? and that, if we will only 
follow His leading, we will at last find our own 
little niche, and the work we can best perform?” 
This bock is a sermon, and a careful reader will 
find good lessons well expressed, and in a manner 
to make a lasting impression. The plot of the 
story is simple, and the actors but few when com- 
pared. with the work they have to do; but they 
are alt full of life, and that of a human nature 
kind. He is successful, not only in depicting 
character, but ulso shows ability in making wordw 
pictures of scenery. The hero is a theological 
student from the West, and intending to become 
@ Home Missionary on the wilds of Western 
America. The heroine is a Fifth Avenue belle. 
They meet as strangers at the house of an aunt, 
who lives in a mansion on the Hudson, to spend 
the holidays; and the belle being quite an actor, 
agrees with the other young people in the party 
that she “ will shock your pious and proper cousin 
till he is ready to write a book on total depravity. 
It will be good sport till I am tired of it.”” In this 
spirit she began the ‘“‘jest;” but his strong com- 
mon sense, which was expressed through a large 
and awkward body, is more than a match for her 
wiles, and having been one of a sleigh-riding party 
who were saved by his strength and courage, his 
nerve and wisdom, she began to perceive and ap- 
preciate his true character as far above that of the 








admirers and flatterers by whom she had been sur- 
rounded; and the result was that before the close 
of their Christmas visit the “‘jest’’ came “‘ to earn- 
est,” and her feelings were as much interested 
as she had made believe they were at the begin- 
ning. Emergencies arose under various circum- 
stances that brought into bold relief the under- 
current of true mettle with them both, till appre- 
ciation grew to love, marriage, and a home as 
missionaries in the Far West. 

So much for the bare outline of the story, but 
for the intricate and beautiful shades of character 
presented, one needs to read for himself, as no 
common pen can give their expression. Suffice it 
to say that lessons will be learned that will be of 
more value than many times the cost of the book. 
Mr, Roe truly says that Christ taught in parables, 
and we are in favor of having good sermons 
preached to large audiences ; therefore, if a book 
can carry a sermon to a larger audience than can 
be convened in a church, we vote for the book, 
even in the form of parables. 

Our Wastep Resources; or, The 
Missing Link in the Temperance Reform. By 
Wm. Hargreaves, M.D. Cloth, 12mo; pp. 201. 
Price, $1.25. New York: National Temperance 
and Publishing Society. 

This volume is one of the most important and 
valuable works ever written upon the Temperance 
question, and gives some of the most startling 
facts and figures ever presented. It furnishes, 
from official sources, statistics showing the re- 
sources of our national wealth in agriculture, 
manifactures, trade, and commerce, in railways, 
mines, fisheries, etc. ; also the number of persons 
employed in the different departments of industry, 
wages paid, etc, 

It also presents, in strong contrast, the well- 
authenticated statistics of the liquor traffic, show- 
ing the quantity of intoxicating drinks made up 
by the American people, and their value in the 
market; the number of persons employed in the 
manufacture and sale of liquors, and the expendi- 
tures for crime and pauperism caused by the 
drink traffic. It thus presents a substantial basis 
for its discussion of the material benetit which 
would accrue to the laboring classes, to the cause 
of education and to religion, and the ease with 
which our national debt could be paid if the 
waste of time, money, health, and loss of happi- 
ness occasioned by alcholism were stopped. 

It agitates “the labor problem,”’ and shows 
conclusively, that the drink traffic causes bad 
trade, makes the laborer a ‘“‘slave to capital,” 
wastes food, and destroys the industries of the 
nation. 

It is, indeed, a book of profound interest and 
importance, not only to all friends of Temper- 
ance, but to the intelligent public generally, and 
should be in the hands of every voter, of all legis- 
lators, journalists, clergymen, and Temperance 
speakers, and given a place in every public library. 
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Dairy Tuovuents. 
Talmage. Edited b 
19mo cloth : pp. 496. 

odd & Mead, 


ss Rev. T. De Witt 
ev. J. V. D. Shurts. 
Price, $2. New York: 


This somewhat bulky volume is a sort of com- 
pendium of the sayings of the distinguished 
preacher and editor whose eloquence has drawn 
such large audiences during his occupancy of the 
Tabernacle pulpit in Brooklyn. The reverend 
editor who indicates his great admiration for Dr. 
Talmage has certainly collected a variety of 
thought and sentiment, 

Dr. Talmage’s style is peculiar in some respecte, 
and the peculiarity is pleasing to a great many 
church-going people. Although he would be un- 
derstood as belonging emphatically to the ortho- 
dox class, he does not preach after any straight- 
jacketed methods. In fact, the original utter- 
ances of his fancy or reason are often striking 
because of their novelty and, we can add, practi- 
cality. As a volume of daily thoughts for relig- 
ious people this affords something quite out of 
the usual run of such books, and will, doubtless, 
prove successful as a literary venture. Its influ- 
ence will prove healthful to the spirituality of ali 
who may read it. — 

Att ror Monsgy. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of “‘The Temperance Doctor,” 
“Out of the Fire,” ete. 16mo: cloth; pp. 362. 
Price, $1.25. New York: National Temperance 
Soc. and Pub. House. 

Another interesting, life-portraiture by a well- 
known author. This time she has combined a 
really charming love-story with a powerful dis- 
cussion of the liquor question. This discussion, 
too, is by no means so ez parte that the traffic in 
alcohol has not a hearing; on the contrary, it 
seems to us that great pains have been taken to 
give ita fair hearing, and what of value could be 
urged in its behalf has been presented. First, we 
have the picture of a young man who has failed 
in business in a panicky time offered an opportu- 
nity by a wealthy relation to retrieve his fortunes 
by engaging in the liquor trade. The offer is at 
first declined, its nature arousing opposition in the 
young inan’s feclings and principles, which have 
always been in the direction of ‘‘ touch not, taste 
not, handle not.” But a young and beautiful 
woman appears before him at the hour when he is 
anxiously reflecting upon his future course, and 
the thought that to gain her affections and hand, 
and to move in the circle to which she belongs he 
must have wealth, decides him. Of course, a man 
who at heart detests the business he is conducting, 
does not fui! to have numerous awakening glimpses 
of the harrowing side of it; but continued famil- 
jarity after a while demoralizes his sensitiveness, 
and enables him to face it firmly and shrewdly. 
One thing, however, in his case was exceedingly 
anomalous, and that is he did not drink of the 
liquors he sold. He makes good progress toward 
fortune, and marries the young woman alluded 
«0 above, and keeps a well-appointed house. 
Unfortunately, his young wife’s mother, who 





visits him, more consistent than he, does drink of 
the liquor sold by her son-in-law, and takes too 
much—in fact, she gets drunk, and her daughter, 
astonished and mortified, has her eyes opened to 
some of the horrors of her hnsband’s business. 
Other influences, Christian and-social, are brought 
to bear, and the result is the liquor merchant 
withdraws from his barrels and measures to a line 
of trade which he can feel safe in declaring honor- 
able. 
E:stz’s Womannoop; A Sequel to “ El- 

sie’s Girlhood.” By Martha Finley (Farquahar- 

son), auther of ‘Elsie Dinsmore,” ‘ Elsie’s 


Holidays,” ete. One vol., 12mo0; pp. 406; mus- 
lin. Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


This is called a ‘‘ Sequel to Elsie’s Girlhood,” 
which followed ‘“ Elsie’s Holidays,’’ and *‘ Elsie 
Dinsmore.”’ Elsie is the heroine of them all, and 
possessed excellent characteristics, worthy to be 
used as a model by girls, whether as a child, young 
lady, wife, or mother. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEw YORK 
OrtTHOPaDIC DIsPENSARY AND HospI!TAL, locat- 
ed at 126 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York. A 
good showing fora year’s work by a most valua- 
ble institution. Hundreds owe relief in cases of 
deformity and suffering to the benevolence of 
those who conduct it. 

Tue Semi-Tropicat. A monthly journal, de- 
voted to Southern agriculture and to immigra- 
tion. Charles W. Blew, Publisher, Jacksonville, 
Fla. The first number of this new and well- 
named candidate for public consideration is cer- 
tainly promising, end we trust that it will find 
that general acceptance which will lead to the 
permanent establishment of the Semi- Tropical. 

Tue Union Cotiece Macazine, for June. Al 
though late at hand, we welcome this excellent 
specimen of undergraduate literature. Verily, 
“we ail by the laws of Minerva are brothers,” 

PROGRAMME OF GENERAL AND SpEcIAL In- 
STRUCTION in Physiology, Zoology, Comparative 
Anatomy, and Economic Entomology, with Rules 
of Health. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
This is, doubtless, Dr. Wilder’s get up, and is 
creditable. He shows a laudable interest in the 
sanitary habits of his students. 

Tue AnnuaL Report of the Trustees of the 
Eastern Dispensary in New York City. The 
Forty-first Year. By which it appears that 22,676 
patients have received gratuitous attention, a less 
number than were treated the year previous. This 
is an encouraging sign of an improved sanitary 
condition in the neighborhoods where the poor 
reside. Gentlemen of the faculty, you have our 
thanks for your practical philanthropy 


Tue Parnteks’ MaGazine. Published by W. 
O. Allison, New York, at $1.50 a year. Devoted 
to the interests of plain and fancy painting. 
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